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Founded 1887, 
To encourage the Study and Advance the eaewaree of the 
History of English Law 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ALVERSTONE. 


: {The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE WILLS. 
Vice-Presidents) ir, RENSHAW, K.C. 


Literary Director—Prof. MAITLAND. 


Annual Subscription, ONE GUINEA. Life yi A (or Thirty 
Years for Libraries, &c ): TWENTY GUL 
Each Member receives the Publication for the Year er ane ption, 
and may Subscribe for any previous Year. Special arrangements for 
Libraries, &c., requiring a Complete Set of Past Publications. 
Hon. Secretary : 
Mr. B. FOSSETT LOCK, 11, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


Hon. Treasurer : 
Mr. FRANCIS K MUNTON, Montpelier House, Twickenham. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Secrerary or 
TREASURER. 

Norte.—Publications already issued (price 28s. each to Non-Members): 
I. SELECT PLEAS of the CROWN. II. SELECT MANORIAL PLEAS. 
III. SELECT CIVIL PLEAS. IV. The COURT BARON. Y. LEET 
JURISDICTION in NORWICH. VI. SELECT ADMIRALTY PLEAS, 
Vol. I. VII. The MIRROR of JUSTICES. VIII. BRACTON and 
AZO. IX. The CORONERS’ ROLLS. X. SELECT CASES in 
CHANCERY. XI. SELECT ADMIRALTY PLEAS, Vol. II. XII. The 
COURT of REQUESTS. XIII. SELECT PLEAS of the FORESTS. 
XIV. BEVERLEY TOWN DOCUMENTS. XV. The EXCHEQUER of 
the JEWS. XVI. The STAR CHAMBER. XVII. YEAR-BOOK 1 
and 2 Edward II. 


EW BOND STREET, EXHIBITION of 

PICTURES in.—MESSRS. DICKINSONS’ RUSKIN ROOM is 

available for the above and — purposes.—For terms and vacant 
dates apply 114, New Bond Stree’ 


St THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, §.E. 
(University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOB 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, cot contains 
602 Beds, of which about 540 are in constant use. 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in —— of the 
value of more than 500/. are offered for competition each year. 

Upwards of 60 Resident and other appointments are open to Students 
after qualification. 

A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School buildings, and the 
Athletic Ground, 9 acres in extent, —— at Chiswick, can be 
reached in 40 minutes from the Hospita! 

Prospectus, containing a particulars, may be obtained from the 


Medical Secretary, Mr. G. Ken 
J. H. FISHER, B.S.Lond., Dean. 


UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


Faculties-—-SCIENCE, ARTS, MEDICINE, — 

SPECIAL SCHOOL of MODERN LANGUAGE 

DEPARTMENT for TRAINING of TSACHERS. 

SCHOOLS of ENGINEERING, nolesigrent pees tall ii BREW- 
ING, DENTISTRY, leading to Degrees and Diplo’ 

The SESSION 1904-5 COMMENCES OCTOBER 3. "1904. 

All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 

In the Medical School there is a separate Dissecting Room for 
‘Women, with a qualified Woman Demonstrator. 

tes of other ae may, after two years’ study or 

research, take a Master’s Degre 

Syliabuses, with ail information, will be sent on application to the 
Srcrerary 














(THE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Complete Courses of Instruction are provided for Students of both 
Sexes proceeding to the University Degrees in Science, or in Letters, 
and for the University Diploma in Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

pee facilities are offered for the study of Agriculture, Applied 
= Chemistry, Mining, and all Branches of Engineering and Naval Archi- 

eture. 


MATRICULATION and EXHIBITION EXAMINATIONS BEGIN 
SEPTEMBER 26. 


LECTURES BEGIN OCTOBER 4, 194 








Prosp on application to the Secrerary. 
TUDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.E. 


«Founded in 1850 by the Rey. J. W. TODD, D.D, and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN | Boarders only). 
Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. Profs. H. G. SEELBY, F.R.8., J. 
CHURTON Hagen M.A, H. E. MALDEN, MA., J STEPPAT, 
Ph.D, G. GA R.C.M., "é. PRADEAU (Paris Conservatoire), A 
STOEVING (Leipsie, A P. HUGUENET, TERRICK WILLIAMS 
R.1.), C. JERR M.A.,&c. Large Resident Staff of highly qualified 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, Hockey, Tennis, Riding, 
Swimming, Bicycling. Grounds over Four Acres. rge Gymnasium. 
Special attention to health. Matron, Trained Nurse.—Prospectus, 

with Views, on application. 


S*: PAUL’S SCHOOL, W WEST KENSINGTON. 





An EXAMINATION will be held at the above SCHOOL on 
TUESDAY, September 6, 1904. and on the following 5 for FILLING 
UP about TWENTY VACANCIES on the FOUNDATIO 

Full particulars of the Examination can be suuines ‘on application 
to the Bunsar. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION (1901-1905) BEGINS MONDAY, October 3, 1904. 
Courses for the Degrees of the University :— 
I. PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 
Professors. 
Chemistry—Sir W. RAMSAY, K.C.B. F.R.S. 
Physics —F. 'T. TROUTON, M.A. F.R.S. 
Botany—F. W. OLIVER, D.Sc. 
Zoology—E. A. MINCHIN, M.A. 
Fee for the Course, 25 Guineas. 
II. INTERMEDIATE COURSE. 
Professors. 
Anatcmy—G. D. THANE. 
Physiology—E. H. —- M.D. F.R.S8. 
Pharmacology—Vaca 
Organic Chemistry— 7. “noaMan COLLIE, Ph D. 
for the Course, 60 Guineas in one sum, or 62 Guineas in two 
instalments of 37 and 25 Guineas. 
III. FINAL M B COURSE. 
Professors. 
Medicine—J. R. BRADFORD, M.D. F.R.S. 
Clinical Medicine—F. T. ROBERTS, M.D. 
Sir THOMAS BARLOW, Bart., K.C.V.0. M.D. 
J. R. BRADFORD, M.D. F.R.S. 
Surgery—A. E. BARKER, F.RC.S8. 
Clinical Surgery—K. J. GODLEE, M.B. M.S. 
Sir VICTOR HORSLEY, F.RB.S. 
Midwifery—H. R. SPENCER, M.D. F.R.C.P. 
Pathology—SIDNEY MARTIN, M.D. F.R.8. 
Hygiene—H R. KENWOOD, M.B. D.P.H. F.C.S. 
Medical Jurisprudence—J. RISIEN RUSSELL, M.D. 
Fee, including Hospital Practice, 80 Guineas if paid in one sum, or 
82 Guineas in two instalments of 50 and 32 Guineas 
Composition Fees for the (oe a a required for L.R.C.P. and 


For the First Examination, 30 Guineas in one sum. 

For the Second Examination, 50 Guineas in one sum, or 51 Guineas 
in two instalments of 31 and 20 Guineas 

For the Third Examination, 80 Guineas in one sum, or 82 Guineas in 
two instalments of 50 and 32 Guin 

The full Prospectus, containing information as to Prizes, Entrance 
and other Scholarships, of a total value of . & year, may be 
obtained from the Secrerary, University College, Gower Street, W.C. 

SIDNEY MARTIN, M.D. D.Sc. F.R.S., Dean. 





DUCATION. 
Parents or Spry desiring accurate information = to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS o 
UTORS in England or Abroad 
are invited to tall upon or send fully detailed ee to 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & © 
who for more than thirty years have been closely in touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 
Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, eat ag of the late 
Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sack ville Street, London. 


OR THARBRPTORS&sa i 2 Ss 


APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY OF EDUCATION. 

The NORTHAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL propose toappoint 
a SECRETARY for EDUCATION as head official of the Education 
Department, to advise the Education Committee in all matters relating 
to both Elementary and Higher Education, except legal points. Full 
particulars as to the existing Staff. &c., will be furnished upon applica- 
tion. Preference will be given, other things being equal, to Graduates 
ofa University of the United Kingdom. Commencing salary 500!. per 
annum. Canvassing will disqualify. All applications (which should 
be accompanied by 50 copies of not more than three recent ‘Testi- 
monials) must be received by the 3lst day of AUGUST next, addressed 
to the Cuarnman or THE Epvucation Commirree, County Hall, North- 
ampton, and marked on the outside ‘‘ ~ ge 








Ry Ord 
H. A. MIL LINGTON, Olerk of the County Council. 
County Hall, Northampton, July, 1904. 


JTAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


A HEAD MASTER is REQUIRED for the Pupil Teacher Centre at 
Brierley Hill. 

Candidates must be registered (or qualified by education and ex- 
perience for registration) in Column B of the Teachers’ Register. 

Salary 225/ , rising to 2501. per annum. 

Forms of application must be returned not later than AUGUST 6, 
and can be obtained from AHAM BALFOUR, M.A. 

County Educatien Offices, Stafford, July 19, 1904 











GECONDARY SCHOOLS and PUPIL TEACHERS’ 
CENTRES at OLDBURY and REDDITCH. 

The WORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL require the services 
of a PRINCIPAL for the proposed new SECONDARY SCHOUL and 
PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE at OLUBURY. A PRINCIPAL is also 
required under the same conditions at REDDITCH. Salary in each 
case 200] per anum 

The COUNTY COUNCIL also require the services of a HEAD LADY 
ASSISTANT at REDDITCH. Salary 120/. per annum 

‘The Candidates appointed will be required to take up their duties not 
later than SEPTEMBER 19, 1904. 

Application must be sent in to the undersigned (from whom all 
further particulars may be obtained) not later than WEDNESDAY, 


August 10, 1904 
8S. G. RAWSON, Director of Education. 
County Education Department, 37, Foregate Street, Worcester. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
Applications are invited for the PROFESSORSHIP of GREEK 
Salary 300/. 40 copies of each Application and set of Testimonials to be 
in the hands of the undersigned (from whom oo particulars may 
be obtained) not later than WEDNESDAY, October 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 
Bangor, July 20, 1904. 








Yearly S Subscription, free y Inland 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entebed po, isifee 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


THE DURHAM COLLEGE ot SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYN 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LI’ eae RE. 

The COUNCIL invite applications for the PROFESSORSHIP of 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE ‘The remuneration 
attached to the Chair will consist of a fixed stipend and share of Fees. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
ten copies of Applications and Testimonials must be sent not later 
than SEPTEMBER 10, 1904. F. H. PRUEN, Secretary. 


THe UNIVERSITY of LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 

The COUNCIL of the UNIVERSITY invite apereenione for the 
appointment of LECTURER in LAW in the UNIVERSITY at a Stipend 
of 200/. a year. The Lecturer would be ppd to undertake a certain 
amount of Chamber Practice, but not to take Cases in Court, the first 
claim for his time being retained by the University. nontal ications, 
stating age, qualifications, and experience, with Testimonials, should 
be forwarded to the Recistaan or THe UNIVERSITY at any Sy up to 
SEPTEMBER 10. The appointment will date from OCTOBER 


CGounty BOROUGH of SALFORD. 


ROYAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


The EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite ge 9 gpa for the following 
appointments at the Royal Technical Institute, viz. 


= LECTURER in MATHEMATICS, at a salary of 2001. per 

annu 
CHIEF LECTURER in MODERN LANGUAGES, at a salary of 
Further particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained on 
receipt of a stamped addressed envelope from Mr. Q. Durnie Director 
of Education, Education Office, Chapel Street, Salford, to whom the 
Forms must be returned not later than AUGUST 10, 1904 
C. EVANS, 














Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Salford, July 23, 1904. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


VACANCIES FOR TRAINING COLLEGE MISTRESSES. 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, in connexion with the develop- 
ment of their Training College work, wiil require, in SEPTEMBER, 
the services of at least TWO ASSISTANT MIST. HESSES, the one to 
act as Normal Mistress, with a salary of 225/. per annum, and the other 
as Class Teacher, with a commencing salary of 150/. per annum, rising 
by annual increments of 5/.to a maximum of 185! per annum. The 
former must be a Graduate, with special experience of work in 
connexion with the Training ot ‘Teachers, and with further qualifica- 
tions in one of the following groups :—(a) English Language, Litera- 
ture, and History; (b) Science and Mathematics: or (c) Modern Lan- 
guages. The Jatter mu-t have special qualifications in one or more of 
the above groups, with s«me experience of work in Secondary Schools. 
In addition to the above vacancies it is possible that additional Normal 
Mistresses will be required in connexion with the London Day Training 
College 

Applications for these posts must be made on Forms to be obtained 
from the CLerx or tae Councit, Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C ,to whom they must be returned not later than the first 
post on THURSDAY, September 8, marked outside * Training College 
Mistress.” Copies of three recent Testimonials must be sent with 
the Application Form. 


Wy SLs INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
ACT, 1889. 
HOLY WELL COUNTY (DUAL) SCHOOL. 

The GOVERNORS of the above SCHOOL invite applications for the 
post of ASSISTANT MISTRESS. Must be a Graduate of a University 
in the United Kingdom. Preference given to a Candidate specially 
qualified to teach Classics. Previous teaching experience essential. 

Salary 1001. per annum, rising by annual increments of 51. to 120%. 
Duties to commence SEPTEMBER 20, 1904.—Applications stating age, 
qualifications, previous experience, &c , with copies of recent ‘Testi- 
monials, to be sent to the Undersigned on or before AUGUST 13, 1904. 
FRED LLEWELLYN-JONE3, LL.B. B.A, 

Solicitor, Holy well, Clerk to the Governors. 














July 26, 1904. 
\ ELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
, 1889. 


HOLY WELL Pian N ry (DUAL) SCHOOL. 

The GOVERNORS of the above SCHOOL invite applications for the 
post of SCLENCE MASTER. Must be a Graduate of a University in 
the United Kingdom. Preference given to aU.M. Previous teaching 
experience essential 

Commencing Salary 1401 per annum Duties to commence SEP- 
TEMBER 20, 1904.—Applications, stating age, qualifications, previous 
experience &e , with copies of recent Testimonials, to be sent to the 
Undersigned on or before AUGUST 13, 190: 

FRED LLEWELL YN-JONES, LL.B BA., 
Solicitor, Holywell, Clerk to the Governors. 
July 26, 1904 


™ “TT 

ERCHANT VENTURERWS’ TECHNICAL COL- 

LEGE, BRIS®OL.—MASTER for ENGLISH and ELEMENTARY 
LATIN. Commencing salary 190/. Teacher accustomed to prepare for 
London Matriculation preferred.—Candidates must state that they 
have read the printed particulars, which can be obtained from the 
Recistrar by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope not later 
than AUGUST 13, 1904 


NITY and COUNTY BOROUGH of BELFAST. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


A MODELLING MASTER is REQUIRED for the SCHOOL of 
ART, BELFAST Salary 160]. per annum. Duties to commence on 
OCTOBER 1 19¢ 

Particulars of the duties and diti of t may be 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom = a oa on the special 
form provided “al vers purpoee, must be forwarded not later than noon 
on MONDAY, Aw 

Canvassing will | be heid to disqualify = “erga 

. C. FORTH, Principal. 














Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast 
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MBBTHYE COUNTY SCHOOL. 


WANTED in Sorrenee. SCIENCE MASTER —Chemistry and 
Elementary Physics. Commencing salary 150/.—Applications should 
reach undersigned before eee 
ARLES OWEN, M.A., Head Master. 








SHTON- UNDER. LYNE SECONDARY DAY 
HOOL and P.T. CENTRE. 


‘he above pa. will be pened in Fig HEGINBOTTOM 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL in OC and the ASHTON- 
UNDER-LYNE EDUCATION SOMMITTER "istene applications for 
the pe ng appoint ments 
ASSIST. oer Experienced Teacher of Leming | Subjects 
and Schoo yt it (Graduate). Commencing 2001. 
B . y ASSISTAN' t MISTRESS. A Graduate in Arts, to specially 
rvise the Pupil ‘Teachers and assist in the teaching of Literary 
Su ees and School salary 1501. 
ASSISTANT MASTER. A a qualified Mathematics, 
Geometry, and Mechanics. Commencing salary 1 
wien ASSISTANT MASTER. A bony in "Selence, ‘with special know- 


ize of ary 
ASSISTANT MASTER, qualified to teach Manual Instruction (Wood- 
work), Building Construction, and Carpentry and Joinery. Com- 
mencing salary 150! 

Those Teachers who are required to assist with Evening Work will 
be released from Day Scho! duties for an equivalent period of time. 
The SECONDARY EVENING CLASSES will KE-OPEN during 
SEPTEMBER. 

Applicants for any of the above appointments must submit full 

iculars as to age, education, training, and experience, with copies 
of not more than three recent Testimonials. 
Applications, endoreea ‘‘Secondary School,” must be addressed to 
the undersigned, and must be received not later than AUGUST 1. 
H. WADE, Secretary of Education. 








Education Office, Ashton- under-Ly ne. 


‘OREST of DEAN EDUCATION and LYDNEY 
INSTITUTE COMMITTEE, 
WANTED, for SEPTEMBER NEXT, an ASSISTANT ART MASTER. 
The —— a — to devote the whole of his time to the duties 
ith th which will \eaceas of School of Art 
Branch Clase and phe School Art Wor! 


Commonein rae oe per anoum. 
for t must submit full particulars as to 


or 
eget ‘teaching ¢ aperience, and certificate qualifications, with three 
recent bee ney 











OOKSELLING, LIBRABY, and STATIONERY. 
—West-End Mai Rent only 
1201. ; long Lease. Metarns, at excellent \ ones 30008 year. La 
Subscription List. Early Sale d — About 2,000/. for all.—App ply 
Mr. Buacues, 24, Paternoster Kow 





BIRAIT of GEORGE MEREDITH, after the 


rated aoe by G. F. WATTS, R.A., Engraved by W. 
BISCOMBE GARDNER. Limited to 600 ane 8 Proofs at One Guinea 
each. Size, 12in. by 8}in.—Address W. Biscomse Garpner, Hoathly, 
Hind Head, Surrey. 





'Y PE-WRITING.—Authors’ Plays, MSS., &c., of 

every description. Carbon and other Snie. MS. from Dictation 

— and aceurately.—Miss E. M. Tiean, 5, Maitland Park Road, 
verstoek Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 





TYPE. W RITING.—MSS. of all descriptions 
TYPE-WRITTEN. Prompt delivery, bined 

and good work. 10d. per 1,000 words —All Fem to Frome- 

SeLwoop Trrz-Wairine Co., Church House, Frome, Somerset. 








YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
ae Authors’ MSS., Scr gas mae a— and General 


( ;EORGE CRUIKSHANK.—Collectors, Dealers, 
al oe Rempr Coloured or Plain Caricatures, Etchings, 
en cuts (or Books containing same) done by GEURGB 

CR TKSHANK which they wish to dispose of are requested to send 

Title, Publisher, Date, Condition, and Price asked to Epwin H, 

Wenbett, Esq, 500, Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


WNERS of GENUINE SPECIMENS of OLD 
ENGLISH FURNITURE, OLD PICTURES, OLD CHINA, OLD 
SILVER, &c., who desire to DISPOSE of same PRIVATELY, are 
invited to send particulars to 
HAMPTON & SONS, Pall Mall East, 
Who are always prepared to give full value for interesting Examples. 








Copyi Circulars, &c., Duplicated. 
Established eleven o'hnea, .—Sixes & Grune, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 
and 229, Hammersmi| 





YPE-WRITERS FOR SALE. Free trials 

allowed anywhere. Few Prensa ng? hegre visible Writers, 

best makes only. 7/ 10s. to lll. Specimen Work a a sent. 

As below. TYPE-WRITING. MSS. Copied in Dest t style, 10d. . 

Shorthand Notes taken.—A. Fiviincuas, 51, Euston Buildings, Gower 
Street Station, London, N.W. 


TD wen -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
guages). Research, Revision, Translation. — Tux Camprivce 
ae... Acencr, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


VY PE-WRITING. — AUTHORS’ MSS., &e., 
9d. 1,000 words. Add Work quickly and 
neatly executed. —Miss Hanppy, Elm Grove, Berkhamsted. 


THE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. — Eetablished 1879, 
The interests of Authors ca 

Publishing arranged. MSS. pl: with F Publishers . and Teeth 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 




















to Howarp Howetts, Lydne 
edees Gloucestershire, A ane be received not  t— -— 
MONDAY, August 15. 


BorkouGH of BLACKPOOL, 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
The COMMITTEE bs ety the t services of TWO MALE ASSISTANTS 


for the CENTRAL LIB 
a) Commencing salary 60!. per annum, with annual increments of 











® Commencing salary 45]. per annum, with annual increments of 


Previous La gaye in Public Library Work essential. 

— handwriting, stating age, qualifica- 
tions and ~ At. and accompanied by copies of three vers. 
‘Testimonials, must be sent to “the undersignea on or before AUGUST 3. 





1904. 
Envelopes to be endorsed “ Library Assistant” (1) or (2) as the case 
may be. 
Canvassing, either directly or indeorts _ rove a disqualification. 
ig ILL, Chief Librarian. 
Central Library, Black pool, July 25 


ACATION SCHOOL in LONDON, at Abbots- 

a 34, Quex Road, West Hampstead.—Mr. G. "n. GROVES, late 

A t Master at University College School, Gower Street, will hold 

a VACATION COURSE for BACKWARD BOYS. Games and Bxcur- 

sions _— For proposed Course and Terms apply as above. Boarders 
recei 








ANTED, in PUBLISHER’S OFFICE, an 
ASSISTANT with some knowlege of the Production of Books. 
Good handwriting and knowledge of Shorthand indispensable. sappy; 
by letter in the first mg to B. T. Barsroxp, Bookseller and 
Publisher, 94, High Holborn, W.C. 


R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 

Licensed Valuer to the Bookselling, hea rere ggg cows 
Printing, and Stationery Trades. Partnerships Arranged. Balan 
Sheets and Trading Accounts Prepared and Audited. All Pusiness 
carried out under Mr. Larner’s personal supervision.—28, 29, and 30, 
Loto aon Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Provident 
nstitution. 





\’ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
/+ Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations fer 
Probate or Purchase, en and Audit of Accounts,&c. Card 
of Terms on application 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


THEN ZUM PRESS. —FOen EDWARD 
reg . Printer of the Atheneum, Note. ae &c., is 

a MIT ESTIMATES forall kinds a BOOK, NEWS, and 
E: TODICAL. PRIN: TING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Pf meets Lane, E.C. 











Catalogues. 


LEIGHTON’S 
ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part VII, R-SHAKESPEARE, 100 Illustrations, price 2s. NEARLY 


Teast 


Parts I.-VI., containing A—Q, with 890 Illustrations in F 
Price 15s. the 6 Parts. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 








ANTED, in OCTOBER, a LADY to WORK in 

the SETTLEMENT Sb ne omer pare CHESTERFIELD, 

DERBYSHIRE. Expenses of Board a ‘ound. University 

ualitications preferred.— Particulars Py application to the Warpen or 
iss Vioter R. Maaxuam, Tapton House, Chesterfield. 


(p*FrorD GRADUATE desires WORK of a 
LITERARY NATURE, or SECRETARYSHIP.—B, A., 22, 
Bonneville Gardens, Clapham Park, 8. W. 





BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


N=£Y ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
NOW READY. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 
Also CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE and 
LIST of FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS, &c. 





(CxFORD GRADUATE (Honours in History, 
French Scholar) seeks EMPLOYMENT in LIBRARY, Public or 
Private. Two years’ experience in Gladstone Memorial Library, 
Hawarden. —E. E. V. Waicur, 8. Deiniol’ 8 Library, Hawarden, Chester. 


XFORD M.A. desires POST in ‘PUBLIC or 

PRIVATE yen or any position of confidence. Highest 
Testimonials. — Address T. M., Devona, Ashley Road, Parkstone, 
Dorset. 


LADY, excellent Linguist (English, German, 

French, and Dutch), thoroughly versed in Business, ——— 

ransiator, seeks SITUATION as SECRETARY, LIBRARI 
CORRESPONDENT. —Address Box 922, Athenwum Press, 
Buildings, E.C. 


L! TERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
Testimonials.—A. B., Box 910, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 


[NDEXING, Translations, Research Work (Eng- 
land and Abroad), Shorthand, Type-writing. a trained as 
Private Secretaries.—Miss Perurrerinas (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Secretarial 
Bureau, 52a, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 


R. L. CULLETON, of 92, Piccadilly, Lanne 

















NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 


A CATALOGUE of MAPS, ATLASES, and 
BOOKS issued and sold by EDWARD yore te Geographer 
to His Majesty the King, Publisher, Map 
seller. Illustrated. 
CATALOGUE of MAPS and BOOKS for TOURISTS sent post free 
on application. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
3 one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large stock. 
asectat CATALOGUES MONTHLY. Price 64. 
2, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


HE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
Notes on New and Forthcomin bl i and Cl fied Lists 
of Books, is issued by Wittiams & oneats, = hep ssbarien 4}. — 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.— oimen Copies gratis. 

















(At LOGUE No. 41.—Drawings of the Early 

English School—Japanese Drawings and Colour Prints—Engrav- 
ings by J. F. Lewis—Turner Engravings—Whistler’s Etchings—Books 
—Works by J. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W™x. Warp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





(member of English and Foreign Antiquarian i 
examines Parish Registers, Wills, Chancery Proceedings, and all 
Records useful for Genealogical evidences, in England, Le and 
Ireland. Localities visited for the Dales of taking ru bbings of 
brasses, ph graphs or ni &e. “Abbioviated tin 

copied, ded. an i. Foreign research 
carried out. Enquiries invited. Mr. Gelieten's rivate collections of 
50 years are worth consulting for clues. Armorial Bearings painted. 
Book-plates designed and engraved. 


‘0 BOOKSELLERS and Others.—In conse- 
que’ of al & very old-established SECOND-HAND BOOK- 
SELLERS BUSIN 8 (London), with entire Stock, egg with a 
valuable and unique List, of lS coomen from Catalogue, is OFFERED 
—s SALE. for a man wishing to start 
one desi a Branch.—Apply, by letter, to 

















n 
| L are of Greaves, Pass. & = 63, Coleman Street, London, E.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


ATALOGUE of BOOKS dealing with all 
DEPARTMENTS of SCIENCE and NATURAL HISTORY, 
including a large Selection of Works in Medicine and Surgery from 
the LIBRARIES of the late Sir HENRY W. ACLAND, Bart., ao 
Professor of Medicine in the University of Oxford, the late Dr. W. A. 
GREENHILL, Physician to the Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford, 1839-51 
(Editor of Sir T. Browne's ‘Religio Medici,’ &c.), and from other 

Sources.—Free on application to 

B. H. BLACKWELL, 5 and 51, Broad Street, Oxford. 


OR SALE, 35 vols. ENCYCLOPZDIA BRI- 
TANNICA, half-morocco. Offers invited.—C. T. M., Allandale, 
Weymouth. 











YUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 

NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO KEDROOMS. 

Quiet, pleasant, and central.—Three minutes’ walk from S.E.R. and C. 

ooo eg No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 
8. 








Sales by Auction. 


A fine Stock of Photographic Materials, Tools, Scientific 
Apparatus and Instruments, §c.—Motor "Accessories, Sc. 


FRIDAY, August 5, at half-past 12 o’clock, 
ME. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his 


Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.c., 
MOTOR ACCESSORIES, Sparking Plugs, Trembling Coils, &e —The 
Stock of a Photog —_ Dealer, comprising Lenses, Cameras, and 
Accessories by Leading Makers, in rfect condition as new— 
Mechanical Models in working order—Tools—Lathe Parts—Electric 
Motors, Dynamos, and Electrical Apparatus— Microscopes and Micro 
Ubjects— Telescopes and Field Glasses — Scientific Instruments— 
and a large Quantity of Miscellaneous Property. 

On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 
application. 


Catalogues on 





School or Institution, 
READING, 


Situate about five minutes’ walk of the Electric Tram Route, 
and within fifteen minutes of the Railway Stations, 

SALE by AUCTION, in Lots, of the imposing and substantially built 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY known as PARK HOUSE, PARKSIDE 
ROAD, READING. It is surrounded by its own magnificently 
Timbered Grounds, and ample dation for a 
School, Institution, or other large Establishment. Excellent 
Kitchen Garden, well stocked with Fruit Trees; range of Glass 
Houses; Stabling; Gardener’s Cottage. Also several valuable 
Building Sites situate in the Parkside Road and Southcote Road 
be. the ae embracing an area of about Seven Acres. 

pl of the purchase. 


MESSES.. NICHOLAS, DENYER & CO. will 
the above by AUCTION, at the QUEEN’S HOTEL, 
READING, on THURSDAY, August 11, at 3 o'clock. 

Particulars, Plan, and Conditions of Sale may be obtained of Messrs. 
H. & C. Cottis, Solicitors, Friar Street, Reading; and (with orders to 
view) of the Avcrioneers, Station Road, Reading; 43, Pall Mall, 
London, S.W. ; Tunbridge Wells, and Tonbridge 














THE 


SORTNIGHTLY 
Contents. AUGUST, 1904. 


TIME’S LAUGHINGSTOCKS. By Thomas Hardy. 
re BALFOUR’S LEADERSHIP of the HOUSE of COMMONS. By 
. [wan-Miiller. 

cman NEWMAN and the NEW GENERATION. By W.S. Lilly. 

Le MAROC. By A. J. Dawson. 

The AUXILIARY FORCES and the COMMITTEE of THREE. By 
Robert A. Johnson. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT and WALL STREET. 
‘Tracy. 

TWO CENTENARIES: Nathaniel Hawthorne and George Sand. By 
Francis Gribble. 

DOCKYARDS and SHIPYARDS: a Phase of Admiralty Policy. By 
Herbert Russell. 

The KISS POETICAL. By Norman Pearson. 

pee 4 ASPIRATIONS and INTERNATIONALISM. By Alfred 


REVIEW. 


By Frank Basil 


FRENCH = OPINION and the RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. By 
R. de Marmande. 

SOME CONSIDERATIONS on the ALLEGED PHYSICAL DE- 
— INERATION of the BRITISH KACE, By Alfred A. Mum- 
‘0 

THAMES BARRAGE. By W. B. Woodgate. 

A CHILD’S DIARY. By Edward H. Cooper. 

THEOPHANO. Chaps. 27, 28, and 29. By Frederic Harrison. 


London : Chapman & Hall, Limited. 





THE AUGUST 
Pe oReesEpsre REVIEW 
IS NOW READY, Price 2s. 6d. net. 
A POLICY in the NEAR EAST. H. N. Brailsford. 
A COMPLAINT of PUBLIC SCHOOLS. R. F. Cholmeley. 
SPAIN TO-DAY and TO-MORROW. Tarrida del Marmol. 
WOMEN in INDUSTRY. Gertrude Tuckwell. 
NOISE that YOU PAY FOR. G. Lowes Dickinson. 
The VILLAGE of the FUTURE. Herbert Samuel, M.P. 
SHAKESPEARE’S LAST MOOD. G. L. Strachey. 
POWERS of EVIL. C. D. Robertson. 
DECAY of SCOTTISH CONSERVATISM. An Uld Unionist. 
The MORMON QUESTION in the STATES. Herbert W. Horwill. 
MODERN CLIMBING. G. Winthrop Young. 
An OLD SLAVE BOOK. Mary Gaunt. 
The STORY of a PANIC. E. M. Forster. 
REVIEWS of BOOKS. 
T. Fisher Unwin, London, F.C. 





[RON and STEEL; The Eton War Memorial 
Competition ; The Archeological Institute at Bristol; Notes on 
Portland Cement’ (Student's Column); Llustrations of French Sculp- 
ture—‘ Nymphe a la Source’ (Levasseur), ‘ Extase de |'Infini’ (Gustave 
Michel) ; New Crematorium, Sheffield; Poor Children’s Convalescent 
Home, Holmesfield, Derbyshire ; House at Windermere, &c. See the 
BUILDER of July 30 ( 4d.; by post 4\d). Through any Newsagent, or 
direct from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, 
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NOW READY. 
MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 47. AUGUST, 1904. 2s. 6d. net. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES :— 


MOTORS and MANSLAUGHTER. 
ON the LINE. 


eae FREDERICK WATTS. Julia Cartwright (Mrs. 
'y)- 


The PLACE of WAR inthe WORLD’S LIFE. Lieut.-Col. 
Maude (late R.E.). 


WHAT I SAW in THIBET. W. C. Jameson Reid. 

The NEW JAPAN. Count Okuma. 

The CASE for the CONGO OFFICIALS. Ralph A. Durand. 
The CANCER PROBLEM TO-DAY. J. E.S. Moore. 


UNDER WHICH KING? Lieut.-Col. Digby Pedder. 
SEED-CORN for STORIES. Prof. Brander Matthews. 


The > ooguaaataea SCHOOL in FRANCE. Mary KE. Cole- 
ridge. 


PICTORIAL RELICS of THIRD-CENTURY CHRIS- 
TIANITY. Illustrated. Alicia Cameron Taylor. 


GEORGE GISSING: an Impression. H. G. Wells. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, W. 


THs 





NOW READY. 
AUGUST NUMBER OF 


Bee 4 D Vite WwW SG. 


A Monthly Review. 
Edited by A. P. SINNETT. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


Contents : 

The es CONGRESS in BERLIN. By Mrs. Henry 

‘awcett. 
The CIVILIZATION of ATLANTIS. By the Editor. 
The INTELLIGENTIA of RUSSIA. ByS. A. Saville, 
IMMERITO. By P. Woodward. 
MLLE. LAMOTTE. By Mrs. Neish. 
OUR NEGLECTED CRIMINAL CODE. By H. J. Randall. 
The OUTLOOK IN AUSTRALIA. By A Victorian. 
The DECREASING BIRTH-RATE. By ‘ Karshish.” 
PASSING EVENTS. 


London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited. 





CONTENTS OF THE 


INETEENTH CENTURY and AFTER 
For AUGUST. 
JAPAN and the COMMENCEMENT of the WAR with RUSSIA. By 
Baron Suyematsu. 
OUR BI-CENTENARY on the ROCK. By Ronald McNeill 
——_ SHIPPING and FISCAL REFORM. By the Marquis of 
raham. 


The LIBERAL PRESS and the LIBERAL PARTY. By W. J. Fisher, 
late Editor of the Daily Chronicle. 


The ETHICAL NEED of the PRESENT DAY. By Prince Kropotkin. 
The HARVEST of the HEDGEROWS. By Walter Raymond. 


The UNIONIST FREE TRADERS. By J. 8t. Loe Strachey, Editor of 
the Spectator. 


The POPE and CHURCH MUSIC: a Rejoinder. By Richard Bagot. 
To EXPLORE ARABIA by BALLOON. By the Rev. John M. Bacon. 


SOME MAXIMS of the LATE LORD DALLING and BULWER. By 
the Right Hon. Sir Henry Drummond-Wolff, G.C.B. G.C.M.G. 


PEPYS and MERCER. Ky Norman Pearson. 
— PORTRAITS. By the late Sir William Rattigan, 
K.C. M.P. 


WHAT IS the USE of GOLD DISCOVERIES? By the Right Hon. 
Leonard Courtney. 


PHYSICAL CONDITION of WORKING-CLASS CHILDREN. By 
Dr. T. J. Macnamara, M.P. - 


GIFTS. By C. B. Wheeler. 
LAST MONTH: 
1. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
2. By Edward Dicey, C B. 


eo Spottiswoode & Co., Limited, Printers, New Street Square, 





NOW READY, crown 8vo, price 5s. net. 


Containing 176 pp. Letterpress, 8 Emblazoned Plates, and 
203 Illustrations in the Text. 


ScCorrisH HERALDRY MADE EASY. 


By G. HARVEY JOHNSTON. 


May be obtained from any Bookseller, or direct from the 
Publishers, by post, on receipt of 5s. remittance. 


W. & A. K. Johnston, Limited, Edina Works, Easter 
Road, and 20, South Saint Andrew Street, Edinburgh; 
7, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 





BLACKWOOD for AUGUST, 


The VROUW GRORELAAR’S LEADING CASES. By Perceval Gibbon. 
The JAPANESE in FORMOSA. By J. Keane. 
WITH the FLEET. Bs Andrew Balfour. 


A MEMORY and a STUDY of the INDIAN MUTINY. By Major- 
General W. Tweedie, C.S.I. , 


JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 

WALPOLE'S ‘HISTORY of TWENTY-FIVE YEARS.’ 

The SEA-TROUT. By Hamish Stuart. 

CAMBILAN upon SHIBBOLETH. By J. K. 

BOY’S HOME-TRAINING. 

TWO CENTENARIES. By Charles Whibley. 

OVER DOGS. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD.—The Degeneracy of the Race— 
What Education has Done for Us—The Remedy Proposed by the 


Doctors—The Death of Mr. Kruger—A Puppet of England's 
Enemies—The English Language. 


The WAR in the FAR EAST. II. By 0. 
A DESPERATE OPPOSITION. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


(CELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Ba enon Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. Ky W. T. LYNN, 


“Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” 
Guardian. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter 
Lane, E.C. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, 





HEARTBURN, 
IT 
And INDIGESTION, ; 


And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
es, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


—~— 


A FIGHT TO A FINISH. 
By Major 0, G. DENNISON, D.S.0., 


Late Officer Commanding Dennison's Scouts. 
With 27 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Contents :—Commencement of the Transvaal War of 1881— 
Reminiscences of the Great Boer War of 1899-1902. 


WAR-SHIPS. 


A Text-Book on the Construction, Protection, 
Stability, Turning, &c., of War Vessels. 


By EDWARD L, ATTWOOD, M.Inst.N.A., 


Member of the Royal Corps of Naval Constructors, Lecturer 
in Naval Architecture at the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich ; Author of ‘ A Text-Book of 
Theoretical Naval Architecture.’ 

With numerous Diagrams. Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


*.* Prospectus sent on application, 











VOLUME FOR 1903 NOW READY. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 


A Review of Public Events at Home and 
Abroad for the Year 1903. 
8vo, 18s. 
*.* Volumes of ‘The Annual Register’ for the 
years 1863-1902 can still be had, 188. each. 





THEKLA, and other Poems. 
By STEPHEN HUGHES-GAMES. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST. Price SIXPENCE. 
The TIGER of MUSCOVY. By Fred. Whishaw. Chaps. 
7-12. 


FURTHER RANCHING RECOLLECTIONS. ByJ.R.F. 
Sumner. 

In PRAISE of RICHARD HARRYS. By Edward Wright. 

The PHILANTHROPIST and the UNIT. By M. KE. 
Francis. 

FLOWERS of the FIELD. By the Rev. Canon Vaughan. 

The TROLL’S PATH. By J. A. Lees (joint Author of 
‘Three in Norway’). 

At the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C, 





HARPE R’S. 


NOW READY. 
THE 


AUGUST NUMBER 


OF 


HARPE R’S§S, 


Containing Contributions by 


MARK TWAIN. Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
W. D. HOWELLS. MARGARET DELAND. 
ROBT. W. CHAMBERS. THOMAS A. JANVIER, 
MARY E. WILKINS. W. L. ALDEN. 
AUSTIN DOBSON. ARTHUR SYMONS. 
ALICE BROWN. Sir OLIVER LODGE, 


Illustrations by HOWARD PYLE (in Colours), 
ALBERT STERNER, ANDRE CASTAIGNE, 
and many others. 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 


“FAR AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS.” 





‘*It behoves us to note carefully the tone and temper of 
German public opinion..... German dislike to England is 
not a whim or a fancy, but the result of a carefully thought- 
out policy.”—Spectator. 

THE 


PAN-GERMANIC DOCTRINE. 


Being a Study of German Political 
Aims and Aspirations. 
Demy 8vo, with Maps, 10s. 6d. 

‘*Gives the Anglo-Saxon peoples definite and useful 
information about a movement which may one day threaten 
their predominance.”— Times. 

‘*Englishmen are inclined to minimise the importance of 
the Pan-Germanic movement. This is a serious error. 
That the national policy of the empire will be largely 


planned on the lines of Pan-Germanic aspirations is a fact 
that can hardly be doubted or denied.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SUMMER FICTION. 
THE GIVERS. 6s. 
MARY E. WILKINS. 


THE HAND OF LEONORE. 6s. 


H. NOEL WILLIAMS, 


THE BYWAYS OF BRAITHE 6s. 
FKANCES POWELL. 


FELICITA OF SIENA. 6s. 
CHRISTOPHER HARE. 


THE STEPS OF HONOUR. 6s. 
BASIL KING. 


DR. LAVENDAR’S PEOPLE. 6s. 
MARGAKET DELAND. 


THE DUKE’S JEST. 3s. 6d. 
L. A. TALBOT. 


ADAM’S DIARY. 2s. net. 
MARK TWAIN. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
List. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON 
MANCHURIA, 


MANCHU AND 
MUSCOVITE. 


B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 


With Map and Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. net. 


“An unusually interesting and suggestive work, which 
may be cordially recommended to all who wish to enlarge 
their knowledge of Mauchuria.”— Times. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
EDWARD BYLES COWELL, 
M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon, Hon. LL.D. Edin., 
Professor of Sanskrit, Cambridge, 1867-1903. 

By GEORGE COWELL, F.R.C.S. 

With Portraits. 8vo, 12s, 6d, net. 











ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
2s. net. 


THE MASTERS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


By STEPHEN GWYNN. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


ST. PAULS EPISTLE TO 
THE EPHESIANS. 


A Revised Text and Translation, with Exposition and Notes. 
By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. 8vo, 12s. 


NO. 3 NOW READY. 


THE ARTIST ENGRAVER: 
A Quarterly Magazine of Original Work. 


17 in. by 13) in. 7s. 6d. net each part. 

Contents :—A BOY of TENERIFFE, Etching by Amelia 
Bauerlé. PINCIO ROMA, Etching by Col. R. Goff. The 
SAIL LOFT. POLPERRO, Etching by Miss A. Galton. 
IN a COTSWOLD EWH-PEN, Lithograph by A. S. Hart- 
rick. The BATH, Wood Engraving by William Strang. 








THE JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription, 12s. net. 
Contents: —A MODERN THEORY of the FALL. By the 
Rev. A. J. Mason, D.D.--The POSITION of the LAITY in 
the CHURCH. By the late Rev. H. HAYMAN, D.D.—The 
HISTORICAL SETTING of the SECOND and THIRD 
EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. II. By the Rev. J. Chap- 
man, 0.S.B.—DOCUMENTS.—NOTES and STUDIES. 


AUGUST NUMBERS NOW READY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. 
The AUGUST Number contains :— 

SIA in WAR-TIME. II. By Andrew D. White. 
SUMMER SPLENDOUR of the CHINESE COURT. By 

Minnie Norton Wood. 
LOMBARD VILLAS. By EDITH WHARTON. 
The SEA-WOLF. VIII. AStory. By JACK LONDON. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 





ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price Is, 
The AUGUST Number contains :— 
ELINOR ARDEN, ROYALIST. Serial Story. By Mary 
Constance du Bois. 
STORIES of MY PETS. Story. By Helen Harcourt. 
NATURE and SCIENCE for YOUNG FOLKS. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimITED, London, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_>——_ 
NOW READY, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


The SAND-BURIED RUINS 


of KHOTAN. By M. AURIEL STEIN. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
VOL. I. NOW READY, 10s, 6d. net. 


FRIEDBERGER and FROH- 
NER’S VETERINARY PATHOLOGY, Trans- 
lated and Edited by Capt. M. H. HAYES, 
F.R.C.V.8., Author of ‘Veterinary Notes for 
Horse Owners,’ &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
Vol, II. in the press. 


NEW JUNGLE STORIES. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 7s, 6d, net. 


SPORT and ADVENTURE in 


the INDIAN JUNGLE. By A. MERVYN 
SMITH. 

‘The book is well written, and makes interesting and 
instructive reading for every one.”—sSt. James’s Gazette. 

‘*A plain and unpretentious narrative of some of the 
most striking and stirring adventures that ever fell to the 
Shikari. The book throughout is stimulating and refresh- 
ing, but there are one or two chapters of supreme 
excellence.”— Daily Express. 

‘“‘We cannot imagine any normal reader into whose 
hands these stories may fall setting the book down 
unfinished.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


NEW NOVEL BY L. T. MEADE. 
NOW READY in 1 vol. 6s. 


AT the BACK of the WORLD. 


By L. T. MEADE, Author of ‘ Rosebury,’ ‘ The 


Witch Maid,’ &c, 
** A fine piece of fiction, racy of the soil.”—Outlook. 


NEW NOVEL, NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s, 


The MASTER HOPE. By 
PHYLLIS BOTTOME, Author of ‘Life the 


Interpreter,’ &c, 

** A long story worth reading.” —Times. 

* Vivacious writing goes a good way towards making a 
story acceptable, and Phyllis Bottome must at least be 
credited with a sprightly manner and a sense of humour 
that enable her to get a good deal of quiet fun out of the 
diversified personalities that she depicts.’”"-—Morning Post. 

“ An interesting story.”—Outlook, 














NEW NOVEL NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


TWO LOVES. By Curtis Yorke 


and E. M. DAVY. 
“The tale is worked out with considerable skill; the 
interest is unflaggingly maintained.”— Scotsman. 
‘* A most readable romance.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


MESSRS. BELL'S» 
NEW / BOOKS. 


NEW LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


In 5 vols. 21s. net each; or in half-morocco, 31s. net each. 
To be published at intervals of Three Months. 
Vols. I., I1., III., and IV. NOW READY. 


’ 

BRYAN’S DICTIONARY of 
PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS. A New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, under the Supervision of 
G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., Assisted by a Staff of 
Specialists. With about 450 Illustrations. 

‘*The new Bryan reflects the greatest credit on the 
editor and publishers. The book, long since recognized as 
a classic, will be more than ever indispensable.” 

Magazine of Art. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS 
TO THE CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 
Crown 8vo, illustrated, 2s. 6d. net each. 
NEW VOLUME. 


BAYEUX. By the Rev. R. S. Mylne. 


PART I. NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, with Answers, 3s.; or without Answers, 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By 


W. M. BAKER, M.A., and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. 


PART I. NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, with or without Answers, 2s. 6d. 


A NEW TRIGONOMETRY for 


SCHOOLS. By W. G. BORCHARDT, M.A., and the 
Rev, A. D. PERROTT, M.A. 


VARIORUM EDITION OF BEAUMONT 
AND FLETCHER. 
NOW READY. Vol. I. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


WORKS OF 
FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND 
JOHN FLETCHER. 


Variorum Edition. Edited by A. H. BULLEN. Vol. L., 
containing The MAID’S TRAGEDY and PHILASTER, 
Kdited by P. A. DANIKL—A KING and NO KING, A 
SCORNFUL LADY, and The CUSTOM of the COUNTRY, 
Kdited by R. WARWICK BOND. 8vo, with Portrait of 
Beaumont from the Painting at Knole Park, and Facsimiles 
of Early Title-Pages. [ Vol, 11, in the press. 

*,* This Edition is to be completed in Twelve Volumes, 
and the last Volume will contain Memoirs, Excursuses, &c., 
by Mr. A. H. BULLEN, under whose genera! direction the 
Edition has been planned. To each Play are prefixed Lists 
of Original Editions, Notes on the Date of Composition, 
Notes on the State of the Text, the Argument, the Source 
of the Plot, and Theatrical History. 

** This edition is entitled to a warm welcome, and is admir- 
able in typographical as in other respects.” — Atheneum, 

“Is likely to hold the field for many a day.” —Guardian. 

‘Mr. Bullen’s labours in the fields of Tudor drama find 
their crown in the edition of ‘Beaumont and Fletcher,’ of 
which the first volume now appears. We content ourselves 
with pronouncing the edition the greatest gift for which 
the Shak ean student had to hope.” 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


CLOUD and STORM. By 


LEITH DERWENT, Author of ‘Our Lady of 
Tears,’ ‘ Circe’s Lovers,’ &c. 
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Napoleon's British Visitors and Captives, 
1801-1815. By John Goldworth Alger. 
(Constable & Co.) 


Tue author of ‘ Englishmen in the French 
Revolution’ and ‘ Paris in 1789-1794’ was 
obviously well fitted to attempt the wide 
and difficult task which he has now 
essayed. To do so exhaustively would have 
led to the compilation of several large 
volumes, and the author has exercised a 
wise restraint in limiting his descriptions 
to the cases that possessed something 
of general interest. Indeed, in his 
account of the visitors he might with 
advantage have cut down the notices of 
titled persons and members of Parliament 
who are of little or no interest to-day, for 
this would have left more space for fuller 
accounts of really important persons, such 
as Fox, Romilly, Tom Paine, and others. 
It would have been of the highest interest 
to have as full a statement as possible of 
the views of the First Consul and of his 
Court entertained by the two Whigs and 
by the cosmopolitan free-thinker after their 
visits to Paris in 1802. The spectacle 
which the capital of France then offered 
was one of the most‘curious in the history 
of the world. After the collapse of the 
popular efforts to attain political liberty, 
the people were for the most part content 
to accept the compromise between democracy 
and autocracy embodied in the Constitu- 
tions of 1799 and of 1802. The Senatus 
Consultum of August Ist, 1802, bestowed on 
Bonaparte the title of First Consul for Life, 
and this inauguration of what was practi- 
cally a new dynasty took place at the very 
time when English people were beginning to 
flock over to Paris in crowds. The services 
of the Roman Catholic Church enjoyed the 
patronage of the Court, and were protected 





from the insults of the rabble. Laws 
and family customs were being altered by 
the introduction of the new code. In fact, 
the whole trend of life was rapidly 
changing, as Victor Hugo hinted in his 
concise couplet :— 


Ce siécle avait deux ans, Rome remplacait Sparte, 
Déja Napoléon percait sous Bonaparte. 


Yet Mr. Alger does not avail himself of 
the opportunity of pointing out in a few 
initial paragraphs the significance of the 
period. The space which he devotes to the 
movements of titled nonentities might well 
have been used to bring home to the reader 
the peculiarity of the political and social 
life of Paris in those months. Nor has 
he, as a rule, much eye for the pictur- 
esque in the account of the capital supplied 
by English visitors. A few extracts as to the 
splendour of the reviews and the sumptuous- 
ness of the opera relieve these pages ; but as 
a rule far too much space is allotted to 
pedigrees and biographical details. The 
fact that Francis Drake visited Paris 
enables Mr. Alger to dilate on his descent, 
on the worthlessness of the letters which he 
had forwarded from Genoa to Grenville 
(lately published in the ‘Dropmore Papers’), 
and on the well-known fact of his being 
entrapped at Munich in 1804 by the arts of 
Napoleon’s agent, Méhée de la Touche. 
Those who revel in the “society ’’ gossip of 
that age will relish the details provided by 
the author as to all kinds of persons, from 
Philip Francis (to whom Mr. Alger does not 
award his knightly title) to the Countess of 
Kingston, ‘ who must not be confused with 
the Duchess of Kingston, the notorious 
bigamist.’’ We are even told the number of 
servants taken over by Lord Elgin and Lord 
Yarmouth. 

On the other hand, those who wish to see 
the Court and its ruler through English 
eyes will be somewhat disappointed. Little 
is said about the impressions which Fox 
formed of the First Consul, except that a 
secret agent of the Bourbons reported the 
British statesman as remarking, after an 
interview with Bonaparte, “It’s all up with 
liberty.” From what we know from other 
sources that is antecedently probable; but, 
inasmuch as the evidence of a secret Bourbon 
agent is of slight worth, Mr. Alger would 
have done well to strengthen it by the 
references to be found in Romilly’s ‘ Diary 
of a Journey to Paris’ (1802) printed in the 
‘Life and Correspondence’ of the states- 
man. Romilly’s accounts of Bonaparte, of 
the stiffness of the Court, of the ‘‘ pompous 
dulness’’ of one of Talleyrand’s official 
dinners (where Fox was present with him) and 
of the harshness and unfairness of a judge 
in the conduct of criminal cases, are of the 
highest interest as showing what a typical 
Whig thought of the luxury and political 
indifference of the French people and the 
overbearing nature of the First Consul. It 
is strange that Mr. Alger inserts only three 
cursory references to Romilly, and seems to 
have made no use of his ‘ Diary.’ There 
are other sources which the author might 
have consulted with profit. The Rev. 
William Shepherd’s ‘Paris in 1802 and 
1814’ (London, 1814) contains among 
other things an account of a High 
Mass at Notre Dame and of the pre- 
cautions taken to guard the Host from 
insult during the procession. The letters of 





John Leslie Foster and Augustus Foster, 
published in ‘The Two Duchesses’ (Blackie 
& Son, 1898), would have supplied 
details as to Bonaparte’s conversational 
powers, the Court of the Tuileries, 
and a State function at Notre Dame, 
far more interesting than the tittle-tattle 
about Lady Elizabeth Foster which Mr. 
Alger has thought fit to print on p. 62 of 
the present work. Finally, for the Elba 
period, on which the author is more inform- 
ing because less discursive than on the years 
1802-3, he might have drawn on the 
accounts of the interviews of Mr. Davenport 
and Mr. Silvertop with the Emperor in 
December, 1814, shortly after the visit of 
the Polish Countess Walewska to him. 
These interviews are described in detail 
in ‘The Early Married Life of Maria 
Josepha, Lady Stanley’ (Longmans, 1899). 
Mr. Alger, however, narrates several inter- 
views at Elba that are both new and of 
high interest. He also supplies an adequate 
precis of Napoleon’s conversation with Lord 
Ebrington. His statement that it has not 
been republished since its appearance in 
pamphlet form in 1823 is incorrect. It was 
reprinted in Macmillan’s a few years ago. 

A valuable addition to the present volume 
is Appendix II., consisting of a long 
letter written by Lord John Russell in 
1868, describing his visit to Napoleon at 
Elba at the close of the year 1814. As far 
as we know this is the first time that any 
satisfactory account has been given of this 
interview. The note in reference to it 
given by Earl Russell in his ‘Recol- 
lections and Suggestions (1813-1873)’ was 
tantalizingly brief. The present letter pro- 
vides the solution to a difficulty that has 
long been felt, namely, how Napoleon 
came to believe that the plenipotentiaries 
of the Allies at the Congress of Vienna 
intended to send him forthwith to St. 
Helena. Lord John Russell was asked 
almost immediately on presenting himself 
to General Bertrand the meaning of a state- 
ment to that effect, which he had seen in 
the Courier. A copy of that paper 
had been sent him by Ool. Sir Neil 
Campbell, the British Commissioner at 
Elba—surely a most indiscreet act on the 
part of that functionary. This explains 
the eagerness of Napoleon in inquiring as 
to the state of public opinion in France 
and England. A mere newspaper rumour 
about St. Helena would, perhaps, not have 
disturbed the Emperor; but Campbell’s 
sending of a newspaper containing that 
statement might well seem to be the 
prelude to official action on the part of 
the Allies. 

In his chapters that deal with the deten- 
tion of British subjects in France in and 
after 1803, Mr. Alger has broken new 
ground. It is well that the world should 
hear something of the lot of the unfortunate 
men who, after being encouraged by the 
French press early in May, 1803, to remain, 
were promptly seized on the departure of 
the British Ambassador, Lord Whitworth. 
Mr. Alger states that their number was 
only 700; but his reference to that 
number (p. 178) leaves one in doubt 
whether he based it on the French official 
returns, which elsewhere he has used with 
good effect, or on the diaries of Sturt and 
other détenus at the Verdun depot. If it 
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is based on the calculations of the 
prisoners, we must express our doubts 
of its correctness, especially as Sturt 
is quoted as saying that four hundred of 
them were small tradesmen. The references 
of Capt. Donat O’Brien, R.N., to his asso- 
ciates at Verdun and Bitche certainly do 
not give the impression that the majority 
of the détenus were of that class. Mr. Alger’s 
mention of O’Brien is marred by a curious 
slip: he states that O’Brien, ‘‘of the 
Hussars,” was wrecked off Brest in 1804. 
It should be O’Brien of H.M. frigate Hussar, 
wrecked on the Saintes, off Brest. Seeing 
that O’Brien’s narrative of his imprisonment 
at Verdun and Bitche is extremely lifelike, 
it is surprising that so little use is here 
made of it in order to show what were the 
surroundings of the prisoners at Bitche. 
O’Brien asserted that the French authorities 
at Verdun favoured amusements such as 
horse-racing and gambling, which lightened 
the prisoners of their money. No reference 
is made in these chapters of Mr. Alger’s 
book to Napoleon’s egregious violation of 
the law of nations in detaining Lord Elgin 
on his return from his embassy at Con- 
stantinople; but his release, along with 
Lord Yarmouth and others, in 1806 is duly 
chronicled. The volume abounds in curious 
biographical details; but its value could 
readily have been enhanced by the exercise 
of greater tact in the selection and elabora- 
tion of details that are of abiding interest 
and importance. There is a good index of 
names, but there are no references to places, 
od even to Bitche, Melun, Verdun, and 
a. 








The Exploration of Tibet. 
berg. (Thacker & Co.) 
Tuts is a timely and valuable record of the 
rocess of exploration by which Tibet has 
seen gradually revealed to Western ken. 
Of course, there are large tracts in that 
enormous expanse of country which are 
still unknown, but so far Mr. Sandberg has 
done more than any one else to bring into 
one focus the narratives of travel penned 
by a most miscellaneous band of tourists, 
from the time of Marco Polo down to Sarat 
Chandra Das. The result is a fascinating 
tale of enterprise, and every now and then the 
reader lights on some curious identifications, 
which the author’s special familiarity with 
his subject has enabled him to hit upon. 
For instance, De Rubruquis, almost 
the earliest writer about Tibet, mentions 
having met in Mongolia a goldsmith from 
Paris, William Bouchier by name, who 
had himself resided in Tibet at the gold 
mines of ‘‘ Bocol.’”’ This place Mr. Sand- 
berg ingeniously connects with the Boikalik 
gold diggings passed by Mr. A. D. Carey in 
his journey through Northern Tibet in 1886. 
Another still more interesting discovery is 
that of a narrative quite new to scholars, the 
journal of Cassiano Beligatti, who was one 
of the second band of Capuchin brethren, 
who left Rome and arrived in Lhasa 
in January, 1741. Of the doings of this 
mission we were already cognizant through 
the writings of Fra Orazio della Penna. 
But Beligatti’s descripticn of the country 
and people is more picturesque than Della 
Penna’s dry disquisitions. This is how the 
former refers to Gyangtse, where our 


By Graham Sand- 








troops have recently gone through some hot 
fighting. It is easily recognizable by the 
light of the accounts of our special corre- 
spondents :— 


** Kianzé (as he calls it) is a fortress very 
strong for Tibet, being massed together on the 
summit of a small hill of rocks, which is up- 
lifted in the midst of a wide valley. The shelf 
upon which it stands is surrounded by running 
water. A little distance from the fortress in 
the plain lies the city itself, which is fairly 
populous; also a large monastery of the 
religious, who are more than a thousand in 
number.” 


Beligatti tells how he and his friends 
passed by the Yamdok or Scorpion Lake 


which General Macdonald and his troops 
are now fast approaching, and the 
famous Samding monastery, and he 


tells an amusing though rather scandalous 
story of the abbess, or ZLhamessa as he calls 
her in Italian parlance. Several other 
extracts are supplied by the author, concern- 
ing a dinner with the Regent’s son, and a 
grand religious festival and procession in 
Lhasa. The end of the Italian mission at 
the Tibetan capital was pathetic; it was 
financially starved, mainly, as would 
appear, on account of its poor results; the 
Tibetan priesthood viewed with growing 
disfavour the patronage accorded to the 
Romanist fathers by the Regent and others 
in high places, and the band was first 
reduced in numbers, so as to afford less cause 
for jealousy, and then finally the whole 
project was abandoned. The veteran 
Father Prefect della Penna was the last to 
leave ; he had devoted his whole life to the 
one object of establishing a strong Christian 
settlement in the capital of Tibet, and had 
to retire at length defeated and broken- 
hearted. He could not survive the blow, 
and died near Khatmandu, in Nepal, on his 
way back. In 1895 Mr. Sandberg wrote to 
the Resident in Nepal, begging him to dis- 
cover the old Christian cemetery, and to 
look for Della Penna’s grave. The Resident 
replied that even the site of the cemetery 
was now unknown. 

The list of subsequent explorers will, of 
course, be more familiar to the reader, and 
their researches have been carefully and 
critically summarized by the compiler. He 
does not throw any fresh light on the highly 
suggestive question whether Moorcroft ever 
did really visit and reside at Lhasa from 
1826 to 1838. This was the story told to 
the Abbé Huc, and it seems difficult to 
believe that at an interval of only eight 
years there could have been no founda- 
tion whatever for so circumstantial an 
account. It conflicts, of course, with the 
version given by the German Trebeck, of 
Moorcroft having died north of Balkh, but 
this allegation never quite gained general 
acceptance. It would be extremely interest- 
ing if Col. Younghusband on his arrival 
at Lhasa could institute inquiries among 
the more literary of the Lamas for Moor- 
croft’s journals and maps (which were 
alleged to have been brought back to the 
capital after their owner’s assassination in 
Ngari Khorsum), and thus determine the 
moot question. 

Mr. Graham Sandberg’s book, of course, 
does not deal with the manners and customs, 
religion and institutions of the people, nor 
with the material resources and trade of the 





country. For these data we must apparently 
be content to abide patiently, until some 
enterprising publisher shall supply the 
gap, though they bear weightily on the 
policy, objects, and results of the present 
war. As a chronicle of travel and 
review of exploration Mr. Sandberg’s 
work merits praise for the cautious 
care and industry with which it has 
been compiled. The chief blemish is the 
want of exact references to the various 
works whence the multifarious information 
is derived. The book lacks illustrations, 
but there is a rough map embodying the 
author’s views on the still obscure question 
of the orography and hydrography. Indeed, 
throughout the work the reader feels that he 
is perusing the information and opinions of 
one who by his studies and investigations 
has made himeelf an acknowledged authority 
on the very imperfectly studied, but highly 
important, field to which they relate. 








Letter from Mary, Queen of Scots, to the 
Duke of Guise. Edited by J. Hungerford 
Pollen, 8.J. (Scottish History Society.) 

Tue late Mr. Scott, of Halkshill, owned this 
letter, an autograph draft, of Queen Mary 
to the Duke of Guise (January, 1562), an 
épave, probably, of the Lethington papers. 
James Maitland, son of the great secretary, 
complains that he did not possess his family 
MSS., which not improbably were in the 
hands of his uncle John, and so came to 
Charles the Second’s Duke of Lauderdale, 
drifted into Dawson Turner’s collection, and 
thence to Mr. Scott, whose family now 
present the letter— photographed, and 
edited admirably by Father Pollen—to the 
Scottish History Society. There are four- 
teen pages, in Mary’s large Roman hand, 
and if she wrote the Glasgow letter to 
Bothwell, it must have looked exactly 
like this specimen. The hand is, it may 
be remarked, extremely easy to forge. Un- 
luckily, out of some eighteen enclosures 
sent with the letter, only six are to be 
found, and are printed in this volume. 

Five months after her daring venture in 
seeking Scotland, Mary, when she wrote to 
Guise, found Elizabeth apparently kind ; 
her brother, Lord James, and Lethington 
seemed loyal; and her subjects were 
obedient except in the matter of religion. 
Meanwhile the Guises were being accused 
of a plan to carry ‘ Monsieur,” the heir 
to the French crown, into Lorraine. 
Monsieur did confess that Nemours had 
made overtures to him; that is proved by 
Monsieur’sown deposition, here printed along 
witha more extended and compromising pub- 
lished version. De Foix carried to Mary the 
version of the affair of Catherine de’ Medici, 
and on this matter Mary writes to Guise, then, 
of course, in disgrace with Catherine. She 
had received the published account, through 
Lethington, from England, and then, orally, 
De Foix’s charge against Nemours, as thrice 
reported by Monsieur to the Council. Mary 
replied that Nemours was loyal, and had 
not the means to execute the plot, if he 
had the will. Whither was the boy to be 
carried? De Foix was uncertain; some said 
to Paris, others to Savoy, others to Lorraine. 
Monsieur himself declared that Nemours 
offered to carry him, ‘‘if you wish, into 
Lorraine, or to Savoy.”” The published ver- 
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sion represents him as naming Guise as the 
confederate of Nemours, and makes Join- 
ville add an invitation to come to Lorraine. 
De Foix said that Monsieur told the story 
thrice, without changing anything. He 
does not mention Joinville in the official 
version made on oath, in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. 

On hearing from De Foix of the report 
about Lorraine, implicating the Guises, 
‘‘je ne me seus guarder de pleurer,’’ says 
Mary, whose tears were always ready. She 
denounced the framers of the report as 
‘‘manteurs ”’ (she spells rather in Prince 
Charlie’s form), and added that, if the 
Guises were disgraced, ‘‘I should never 
have joy, having lost all, all that I hold dear 
in the world, save only them. It was easy 
to make a child [Monsieur] say what she 
would.” She added that she had seen the 
version obtained by Lethington. Mary 
knew that De Foix, in conversation with 
a Scot (Lethington ?), had accused the Guises, 
and said that their punishment was 
deferred for two years. She hears that 
letters will be forged, and attributed to her 
correspondent, ‘‘car les gens de bien sont 
bien souvent en poine pour fausetes.” 
Possibly this was later her own fortune. 
Mary next mentions Elizabeth’s wish to be 
friendly with Guise. 


‘*Tf they [Catherine and her party] do you 
wrong, it is for me the same as done to myself.” 
‘*T am not of so evil nature as to endure 
wrong being done to the House whereof I am.” 


The letter shows Mary as the loyal and 
affectionate girl that she was, though the 
cause of her writing came to nothing. On 
the question of Church lands she merely 
says that she is taking measures to prevent 
‘‘ quelque broullerie”’ ; in fact, she assumed 
sovereign dominion over them without any 
show of scruple, ‘‘ a praiseworthy combina- 
tion of opportunism and adherence to 
principle.” Really she could do nothing 
for the clergy of her religion, and did not 
break her heart about the compromise. 
Nothing in particular came of all the 
negotiations so carefully and minutely 
elucidated by Father Pollen. We see the 
Queen ‘‘as a spirited, resourceful, and 
courageous young lady. In religion she 
is faithful and broad-minded’’; she and 
Lethington were the reverse of fanatics. 
She makes no complaint about the constant 
and cowardly insults to her creed. ‘To all 
she is approachable, sincere, kindly.” 

The draft has many peculiarities of 
spelling, not found in the contemporary 
copies of the French Casket Letters attri- 
buted to her. But as Father Pollen justly 
says, the copyists used their own spelling, 
‘quite mechanically.” The Englich, who 
had to inquire into the affair, had the 
actual Casket Letters, real or forged, before 
them ; they pronounced no opinion, and we 
do not know whether the spelling was con- 
sistently Mary’s, or sometimes was, and 
sometimes was not, as in Sprot’s forgery of 
the letters of Logan of Restalrig. Mary, 
we know, wrote ‘‘peine”’ as “ poine,” which, 
to the eye, does not, as in a Casket sonnet, 
rhyme to “‘ certane,” “vain” (!), and “in- 
certane.’”’ But Mary probably pronounced 
poine as “‘ peine.” If Mary wrote the sonnets, 
she “ broke the laws of God, and man, and 
metre,” and we doubt whether she could 





have broken those of metre. It has been 
proved that Mary’s hand in later life can 
be imitated so as to deceive the very elect. 
In ‘The Mystery of Mary Stuart’ Father 
Pollen observes that her girlish hand is 
very different, being ‘‘ graceful and flow- 
ing.” But that character is, of course, 
much more easy to imitate than the feebler 
later scribble. The orthography is another 
matter. In short, nothing can be settled 
till we find the originals of the Casket 
Letters; they were not good enough to 
convince the English lords at Hampton 
Court. ‘‘ All is done that man may do” by 
Father Pollen for the diplomacy of 1561-2, 
and his work is a model of accuracy and 
impartiality. 








M. Manilit <Astronomicon Liber Primus. 
Recensuit et enarravit A. E. Housman. 
(Grant Richards. ) 


Tus is one of the brightest and most valu- 
able pieces of critical work that have ap- 
peared of recent years. Manilius is a writer 
who, owing partly to his peculiar style, 
partly to the bad condition of the text as it 
has come down to us, partly to modern mal- 
treatment, still affords a field for the highest 
powers of a scholar. This volume consists 
of three portions: an introduction (in 
English) extending to seventy-five pages, 
which is not directed to Manilius only, but 
discusses critical methods at large; then the 
revised text of the first book of the poet, 
with a critical and exegetical commentary 
in Latin; finally, passages from the second, 
third, and fourth books set forth as corrected 
by the editor, but without comment or ex- 
planation. For emendations of the remain- 
ing book (the fifth) the reader is referred 
to the Journal of Philology for 1900; and 
a good deal of the material here printed 
has appeared in that and other periodicals. 
It is much to be hoped that Mr. Housman 
may before long publish a complete edition 
of the author; it would undoubtedly take 
high rank in the literature of classical 
scholarship. Some of the notes, containing 
as they do promises that are unfulfilled (as 
those on i. 44 and i. 76), seem to show 
that the editor did not intend, when he 
began, to stay his hand so soon. His work 
is of a kind that could only be fully and 
fairly examined in the pages of a journal 
specially devoted to Greek and Latin studies. 
We can but refer here to some of its pro- 
minent aspects, and to a few of the simpler 
among its details. And at the outset we 
must frankly express dislike of Mr. Hous- 
man’s controversial manner, which is out of 
date. The time has gone by, among scholars 
at least, when (to adopt a Disraelian phrase) 
invective was regarded as the chief orna- 
ment of debate. Mr. Housman shows, 
indeed, a pretty invention in the expression 
of scorn, and whether his attack is delivered 
in English or in Latin, he displays point, 
terseness, and wit. But these qualities 
would be none the less acceptable if divorced 
from an acidity which would appear less 
misplaced if it were encountered in the field 
of politics or in that of theology. It does 
not seem that the objects of denunciation 
have been always happily selected. It is 
surprising to find F. Buecheler brought on 
the stage as a general marching at the head 
of an army of dolts, and L. Havet pilloried 





as ‘“‘contemptor Lachmanni.”” He no more 
deserves that title than scholars in general, 
or than the editor himself, whose introduc- 
tion shows that he would reject much of 
Lachmann’s work, as of Bentley’s and 
Scaliger’s. Sometimes his own weapons could 
be turned against him. He justly points 
out the danger there is of notions about 
Latinity getting warped by habitual modes 
of translation into a modern language, and 
blames a German for being ready to justify 
any Latin dative which he could represent 
to himself by a phrase with “fiir.” But 
he seems to fall into a similar error on 
p- lxxi of the introduction, in regard to 
some words of Velleius, ii. 99 (referring to 
Tiberius) : ‘‘ uere alterum rei publiceo lumen 
atque caput.’ ‘If Tiberius was the second 
light of heaven, he resembled the Moon and 
did not at all resemble the Sun, which is 
the first.’’ Here the fallacy lies in the word 
‘‘second.’’ Does alter ego necessarily mean 
a second “ and inferior”’ self ? 

Nevertheless, in Mr. Housman’s ex- 
position of critical methods there is much 
that is of value and opportune. His 
attack on the misuse of what may be 
called the ‘‘one-manuscript principle,’’ 
which has done almost as much mischief 
to the criticism of ancient texts as the 
‘‘one-source principle” has done to the 
study of ancient historians, is as justified in 
its essence as it is glittering in its form. 
His discussion of the limits of emendation, 
accompanied by abundant illustration, may 
be read with profit by scholars who are old 
as well as those who are young. But his 
general view of the state to which the 
text of Manilius has been brought by 
transcribers is not unlikely to make some 
readers despair of the possibility of setting 
it in order. Although he justifies the 
readings of the MSS. most ably in nota 
few places where they have been misunder- 
stood, he assumes that the original hand 
has been obscured to a degree hardly to be 
matched in the traditional text of any other 
ancient author. The conclusion naturally 
follows that emendation must in numerous 
instances proceed upon the boldest lines. It 
is impossible not to admire the cleverness of 
many of the editor’s divinations, and the 
ingenuity and learning with which he sup- 
ports them; yet it is often just as impos- 
sible not to feel that he might have taken 
another road with equal plausibility. Some 
of the methods which he uses with ability 
are slippery. He is strong in paleography ; 
but paleography is notoriously plastic and 
over-facile in the support that it may lend 
to emendation. When small changes only 
are necessary, an appeal to it is at times 
decisive ; when the alterations are sweeping, 
its assistance is of little worth. A favourite 
supposition of Mr. Housman is that words 
in the original text have come to be extruded 
by others which resemble them but little. 
That the idea has its necessary applica- 
tions is undeniable, but it is a dangerously 
attractive means of removing difficulties. 
It might be used in getting rid of some 
which are passed by. Thus ini. 20: “Bina 
mihi positis lucent altaria flammis | ad duo 
templa precor duplici circumdatus eestu | ” 
the word yositis is obscure, and one might be 
tempted to say that it has extruded dinis, 
but further consideration would show that 
the MSS. are probably right. 
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Mr. Housman is nothing if not emphatic 
in his judgment on the question ‘“ Quid 
nequeat, quid possit oriri” in the Latin 
of Manilius. Yet his own pages appear 
to show that a searching inquiry into the 
possibilities of usage in this writer would 
not be without fruit. Some of the best of the 
editor’s notes are those which illustrate the 
author’s Latinity at points where the text 
has been suspected or misunderstood. The 
range and appropriateness of the illustra- 
tions recall the work of the great old scholars 
who devoted themselves to the elucidation of 
the Latin poets. But, at the risk of being 
ranked with Vollmer and Sudhaus (two of 
the editor’s bugbears), we will say that Mr. 
Housman’s attack on many passages seems 
to fail. Take, for example, the passage in 
which Manilius speaks of the Argo, trans- 
ferred to the starry sky (i. 412-15) :— 

tum nobilis Argo 
In celum subdueta mari, quod prima cucurrit, 


Emeritum magnis mundum tenet acta periclis, 
Servando dea facta deos. 


“Agi periclis nihil est,” says the editor, 
and proposes acta lacertis, for which a 
number of parallels are quoted. Can it be 
argued that acta periclis is impossible Latin 
to express ‘‘ harassed by dangers,” or that 
such a phrase is inappropriate to the story 
of the Argo, or out of place in the context ? 
It is in reward for her peril that Argo has 
been transferred to the heavens. On the 
other hand, acta lacertis would here be a bit 
of otiose description, bald and incomplete 
without heroum or something of the kind. 
(It may be remarked, by the way, that an 
acute emendation of i. 88 introduces the 
word linter as indicating the Argo, which 
seems an improbability.) Two lines in 
the first book, 32 and 33, are placed after 
29, and the transposition is probably right. 
But one of the reasons given for it, 
‘‘nomina signorum non aperiunt astronomi 
sed notitis congruenter fingunt,” is surely 
hypercritical. Why should not astronomers 
be said aperire nomina signorum, to disclose 
the names of the constellations to those 
ignorant of them? We had marked other 
assertions which seem open to similar 
comment; but we prefer to devote our 
remaining space to quoting a few speci- 
mens of Mr. Housman’s ingenuity in emen- 
dation. 

In i. 82, 83, the MSS. give ‘et quod- 
cumque sagax temptando repperit usus 
|in commune bonum commentum (or 
commenta) leta dederunt.”” The editor, 
with admirable simplicity, accepts commenta, 
interprets quodcumque as ‘‘ quotcumque” 
(this spelling being common in MSS.), and 
writes ‘‘elata’’ for leta. In i. 354 occurs 
‘‘Cassiepeia in poonas signata suas,” an 
impossible expression which has been some- 
times ineffectually defended, sometimes 
variously emended. With the change of 
one letter, by writing “‘dignata”’ for signata, 
sense is restored, and the tmesis 7”...dignata 
is well illustrated in the note. Another 
excellently simple suggestion is ‘ad 
Heliacas” (sc. oras) for adeiacas (M) or 
ad miliacas (GL), which latter reading has 
usually been adopted; still a reference 
to Rhodes is needed. The one thing 


wanting here is authority for eliacas ; 
Again, 
‘* semper 
writing 


but the objection is not fatal. 
i. 145 begins nonsensically 
erit genus in pugna”; by 





‘“‘ semper erit pugna ingeniis” exactly the 
right sense is brought out. It is in his 
simpler conjectures, such as those just 
quoted, that Mr. Housman seems to shine 
most. On the other hand, many of his 
corrections exhibit startling audacity. The 
passage at ii. 619-21 appears in the new 
‘Corpus Poetarum Latinorum’ (nearly as in 
the MSS.) thus :— 

Atque in Lanigeri partus sub utroque trigono 

Non parcit sed rara gerit pro tempore bella 

Quod feritas utriusque tmagis pro tempore cogit. 
In Mr. Housman’s recension it appears 
thus :— 

At, quia Lanigeri par vis roburque, trigono 

Non paret ; sed rara gerit pro tempore bella 

Quod feritas utriusque minas pretendere cogit. 
Passages which can be shown to need such 
transformation must be deemed desperate, 
and beyond the power of surgery to heal ; 
they will only die under the knife. 








THE STAR CHAMBER, 


Select Cases before the King’s Council in the 
Star Chamber, 1477-1509. By I. 8. 
Leadam. (Selden Society.) 

Taxine as his text the Act of 1487, giving 

“‘the Court of Star Chamber authority to 

punish divers misdemeanours,” Mr. Leadam, 

in a careful and scholarly introduction of 
some sixty pages, sets himself to review the 
history and the practice of this once famous 

Court. The results at which he has arrived 

deserve the attentive consideration not only 

of legal antiquaries, but of constitutional 
historians; and they are quite in accord- 
ance with the spirit of our whole national 
development. For the differentiation of 
the Court was of slow development; it 
was not till the beginning of the sixteenth 
century that the phrase ‘‘Star Chamber” 
began to be employed, and even then the 
further development ‘Court of the Star 

Chamber” had not made its appearance. 

Not only do the forms employed by the 

Court imply that it conceived itself to be 

but a Court of the King’s Council— the 

first two cases printed in this volume, 
though found among the Star Chamber 
proceedings, and assigned to the reigns of 

Henry VII. and Henry VIII. respectively, 

have been ascertained by Mr. Leadam to 

belong to that of Edward IV., and to be, 
therefore, well previous to the above Act 
of Parliament. This proves that cases 
which must have been heard before the 
Council are here mixed with those heard 
in the Star Chamber, and thus further 
illustrates the gradual character of the 
transition. No sharp change had been 
effected by the Act of 1487, and the Court, 
in the editor’s opinion, “did not conceive 
itself of statutory origin, nor its practice as 
limited by the statute ‘ Pro Camera Stellata,’ 
either in respect to its (@) composition or 

(4) jurisdiction.” 

With regard to its composition, Mr. 
Leadam inquires, ‘‘ Who were the ‘ Lords’”’ 
spoken of by Hudson as delivering sentence ? 
Did they include the king’s justices? The 
Act provided that ‘‘the two chyeff Justices 
of the Kynges Benche and Comyn Place for 
the tyme beyng, or other too Justices in ther 
absence,”’ should be summoned; but the 
evidence of the records points to their 
sitting as ‘‘advisers”’ or assessors only, 
and Mr. Leadam holds that such sitting 





was no novelty, but a mere continuance of 


@ pre-existing practice. The provisions of 
the Act for the composition of the Court 
were disregarded in practice, and, in his 
opinion, it did not invest any person, not 
being a member of the Council, with the 
right of pronouncing judgment in the name 
of the Court of the King’s Council sitting 
in the Star Chamber. As against Hallam’s 
conclusions on the subject, Mr. Leadam 
agrees with the legal tradition that un- 
doubtedly existed, which made the Court 
continuous with the Council sitting as a 
court of judicature, and not the creation of 
an Act of Parliament. It is rather as 
affecting and defining the sphere of the 
Council’s jurisdiction that Mr. Leadam is 
disposed to treat this Act of 1487. He 
reminds us of the jealousy shown by 
Parliament towards the Council’s judicial 
powers, and attaches considerable import- 
ance to the Act of 1453 (31 Henry VI, 
c. 2) as a precedent for that measure. The 
unsettled state of the country, which 
had led to gross breaches of the public 
peace, had left its evil effects, and the need 
of the time for a strong executive is reflected 
in the list of offences and abuses enumerated 
in the later Act. As the editor puts it, ‘‘so 
far as the statesmen of the day appear to 
have intended, they were obtaining fresh 
Parliamentary powers to deal with the dis- 
orders which were then rendering the task 
of government difficult,” and among the 
most important of the powers conveyed was 
that of examining defendants upon oath. 

The records, however, here printed prove 
that even in its earliest days the Star 
Chamber did not restrict itself to the 
matters enumerated in the Act ‘‘ Pro Camera 
Stellata.”” Our imperfect knowledge of the 
character of the cases which came under the 
purview of the Council before the passing of 
that Act prevents us from saying how far this 
represents an innovation; but Mr. Leadam 
leans to the view that the litigants brought 
them before the court in view of the inde- 
terminate jurisdiction believed to have been 
vested in the Council, and inherited from 
it by the court. Nevertheless, the Privy 
Council by no means abdicated in favour of 
the court the jurisdiction it had claimed to 
exercise. It was only by slow degrees that 
this concurrent jurisdiction was allowed to 
lapse, although the contested right to 
examine witnesses upon oath appears to have 
been abandoned. The absence of the 
justices and other legal experts distinguished 
this jurisdiction, our editor observes, from 
that of the Star Chamber. 

A second introduction, more than eighty 
pages in length, is devoted to ‘‘notes on the 
cases”’ printed in this volume, which cover 
the period 1477-1509. This valuable dis- 
sertation illustrates in several ways the social 
and economic life of the time. Economic 
questions attract Mr. Leadam, and a charge 
of ‘‘ waste” on Bath Abbey manors, which 
was brought against its prior, leads him to 
consider the agricultural administration of 
monasteries, especially the stock and land 
lease and the rent charge. Other matters 
on which the cases contain interesting 
information are the ancient archiepiscopal 
court of audience, the lawlessness of the 
country gentry, and the persistence of that 
social disorganization and weakness of the 
law which the Wars of the Roses had 
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developed, and which often could only be 
efficiently dealt with by such machinery as 
the Star Chamber provided. 

The enlistment of retainers and giving 
of liveries was an old grievance with the 
Commons, and the extreme difficulty of 
suppressing the practice (witness the well- 
known story of Henry VII.’s visit to the 
Earl of Oxford) must have made them 
welcome, on this point at least, the institu- 
tion of the Star Chamber. 

Writers of historical novels might glance 
with profit at these pages, where they 
would obtain stirring glimpses of aristo- 
cratic affrays, ravishment of heiresses, con- 
finement of heirs, and similar high-handed 
proceedings. To recur, however, to monastic 
questions, the cases, in the editor’s opinion, 
reveal a state of things in religious houses 
by no means satisfactory. The existence of 
defences and armed servants may have 
been rendered necessary by the disturbed 
state of the country; but the great abbey of 
Malmesbury, like that of Bath, is described 
as ‘a scene of waste, dissoluteness, and 
incapacity.” When the critic turns from this 
introduction to the foot-notes appended to 
the cases, he is amazed at Mr. Leadam’s 
industry, to which the index of authorities 
cited bears striking witness. Excellent 
indexes of subjects, and of persons and 
places, add to the value of this learned 
work, on which the Selden Society has 
every reason to congratulate itself. 








The Punjab in Peace and War. By §&. 8. 
Thorburn. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Tuts book is marked by ability, knowledge 
of the subject, and strength of conviction, 
and had it been written with greater accu- 
racy of language and a more balanced 
judgment it might well have filled a place 
not previously occupied by the monographs 
on British dominion in India. 

The first chapter deals with ‘ Runjit 

Singh and his Relations with the English.’ 
It gives us a bright sketch of ‘‘The Lion 
of the Punjab,” who, the writer thinks, 
‘in spite of his sins, vices, and crooked 
ways, was the greatest Indian of the nine- 
teenth century.” Judged by the moral 
standard of to-day, he was, we are told, a 
monster, and 
‘* until well into the sixties maimed specimens 
of his inhumanity were seen in every town and 
large village of the Punjab.” 
In the list of ‘Publications Read or Con- 
sulted’ there is no mention of that classic 
Burnes’s ‘Travels into Bokhara,’ which 
contains an interesting account of Runjit 
Singh and his Court. Burnes, who visited 
Lahore the year before Runjit died, 
writes :— 

‘*“The most creditable trait in Runjeet’s 
character is his humanity ; he has never been 
known to punish a criminal with death since his 
accession to power; he does not hesitate to 
mutilate a malefactor, but usually banishes him 
to the hills. Cunning and conciliation have 
been the two great weapons of his diplomacy.” 
Mutilation, it may be remarked in passing, 
has from all time been a common form of 
punishment in the East. 

As regards the Sikh campaigns, it would 
have been well if Mr. Thorburn had 
studied with care the ‘Life of Lord 
Gough,’ which we recently noticed. The 





book is mentioned among ‘ Publications 
Read or Consulted,’ but there is no such 
person as “ Professor Raits.” Mr. Robert 
S. Rait is the author. Mr. Thorburn, in 
his account of the reconnaissance at Ram- 
huggur, writes :— 

‘© Realizing the position, the Sikhs swarmed 
towards the abandoned gun. Colonel Havelock 
at the head of the 14th Dragoons rode towards 
it: their gallop fell to a trot, and then to a 
walk, so heavy was the sand. The Colonel 
fell; his men were now floundering in the 
quicksands : their brigadier (Cureton) made a 
dash to extricate them, and succeeded, but was 
himself shot dead.” 


Mr. Rait points out that Havelock 
charged to the left of the lost gun, having, 
as Lord Gough states in his official dispatch, 
mistaken the body he was instructed to 
charge and moved to attack another. When 
Cureton saw Havelock charging across an 
arm of the river, under the bank of which 
numbers both of cavalry and infantry were 
concealed, he exclaimed, ‘‘My God, this 
isn’t the way to use cavalry,” and he imme- 
diately started off with a few of the escort 
of the 5th Light Cavalry to warn Havelock 
not to rush into the sand of the river bed. 
He had ridden only a short distance when 
he was shot. The escort did not extricate 
the dragoons, for it returned to say that 
the General was dead. Henry Havelock’s 
description of his brother’s charge rings 
nobly in the ears of Englishmen :— 

‘* Will Havelock, ‘happy as a lover,’ sitting 

as firmly in the saddle as when he overleapt 
the abattis at Bidassoa, placed himself in front 
of his cherished dragoons.” 
Riding well ahead of his men, Will 
Havelock exclaimed as he leapt down the 
declivity, ‘‘ Follow me, my brave lads, and 
never heed their cannon-shot.”’ 

Mr. Thorburn’s account of the causes 
which led to the second Sikh War is often 
as misleading as his comments on the two 
campaigns. It seems impossible for him to 
discuss without prejudice the acts of the 
men whose lives and labours form the 
foundation of our Indian Empire. Charles 
Napier was an old man “who had missed his 
last chance of fame, for after all he had only 
beaten mobs of armed barbarians in Sindh.’ 
The old hero, who won great battles against 
well-trained and courageous warriors, who 
pacified and governed a great province, did 
not miss his last chance of fame, but has 
achieved a great name. The pacification of 
Scind and the Punjab counts among the 
great achievements of our race. But John 
Lawrence was “ politically blind,” and he 
‘*rushed his reforms with indiscreet haste and 
treated many of the proud sensitive chiefs with 
contumely, and thus transgressed his instructions 
both in spirit and letter.” 

No doubt he was brusque both to Europeans 
and natives; yet he treated no man with 
“ contumely ’’—a rugged exterior and blunt 
manner covered the kindliest of hearts. 
John Lawrence’s policy with regard to the 
chiefs is open to calm historical criticism, 
but it is not fair to attribute to him by 
implication the blame for the second Sikh 
War. Lord Hardinge’s scheme for nursing 
the growth of a strong and stable native 
government in the Punjab was a vain 
dream. There could be no strong or stable 
government in the Punjab, English or 
native, till the Sikhs had been crushed. 





It was not with the people of the Punjab, 
but the Sikh army and the Sikhs (only 
a fraction of the population), that we 
fought in the second Sikh War. By the 
sword we had to destroy the military 
despotism established by the sword and 
maintained by the sword. It could not be 
tempered by the conciliation of Henry 
Lawrence or tamed by the vigour of John 
during our short protectorate. In the 
Trans-Sutlej territory, which John Law- 
rence governed when the inevitable war 
broke out, the people were contented and 
did not rise. On the contrary, the hand 
of the Sikh had been very heavy on the pro- 
perty and lives of men. It was Mulraj, the 
Governor of Multan, who fired the mine. Mr. 
Thorburn, when quoting a minute of John 
Lawrence in which he mentions the con- 
finement of Mulraj, should also have stated 
that one of the political intrigues in which 
the Queen-Regent was thought to have been 
involved, was with Mulraj, and the records 
tend to show that there was a good deal 
of intrigue and mischief connected with 
Mulraj’s complaints, proposals, and resigna- 
tion of his Governorship. 

The chapters on ‘The Making of Order,’ 
‘Paternal Government,’ ‘The Collapse of 
Peasant Prosperity,’ and ‘Machine Rule’ 
deserve careful study because they discuss 
grave problems of State, and the writer has 
had a unique opportunity of ascertaining 
facts. A moderate statement of the case 
by him would have been of importance in 
forming a judgment upon the great contro- 
versies which have always been debated since 
the first days of our rule. Mr. Thorburn’s 
chapters unfortunately afford a fresh illus- 
tration of the fact that there are no limits 
to the influence which preconceived opinion 
may exert on the mind. Like all executive 
officers, he naturally objects to the abridg- 
ment of official discretion; but the natives 
of the country after centuries of despotism 
are not blind to the disadvantages of dis- 
cretionary government. Mr. Thorburn runs 
the usual tilt at the law and the lawyers. 
He states that 


‘*throughout India the consolidation of British 
rule has invariably been the death-warrant for 
indigenous institutions dependent on the power 
of public opinion, and that consequently indi- 
vidualism supported by the Law Courts has 
everywhere killed village communities.” 

Yet, as Sir Fitzjames Stephen pointed out, 
strict laws and a rigid administration of 
justice are incompatible with the existence 
of self-contained communities, each regu- 
lating its own affairs by loose customs, 
leading to quarrels which could only be 
settled by blood feuds and the’strong hand. 
We are in India because we are better 
administrators than the natives, and laws 
are necessary to vigorous administration. 
Sir Charles Aitchison, who was Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, remarks :— 

‘*The patriarchal administration of John 
Lawrence has sometimes been spoken of as a 
government without law. But this was not the 
case. He held that rules and regulations were 
as necessary for the good management of a 
newly conquered as in our older provinces.” 


About the famous Punjab Code he adds :— 
‘*This simple code has long been superseded 
by the progress of the country. But it was 


admirably suited to the time when it was 
framed.” 
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Sir Henry Sumner Maine, in one of his 
masterly minutes, says :— 

‘If there was one legislative change which 
seemed at the time to be more rebelled against 
than another, it was the supersession of the 
former Civil Procedure of the Punjab by the 
Code of Civil Procedure. The Civil Procedure 
of the Punjab had originally been exceedingly 
simple, and far better suited to the country 
than the then existing procedure of the Regula- 
tion Provinces. But two years ago it had 
become so overlaid by explanations and modi- 
fications conveyed in circular orders that I do 
not hesitate to pronounce it as uncertain and 
difficult a body of rules as I ever attempted to 
study. I can speak with confidence on the 
point, for I came to India strange both to the 
Code of Civil Procedure and to the Civil Pro- 
cedure of the Punjab, and while the first has 
always seemed to me nearly the simplest and 
clearest system of the kind in the world, I must 
own I never felt sure in any case what was the 
Punjab rule. The introduction of the code was 
in fact the merest act of justice to the young 
generation of Punjab officials, yet the older 
men spoke of the measure as if some ultra- 
technical body of law were being forced on a 
service accustomed to Courts of primitive 
simplicity.” 

Mr. Thorburn’s comments on law and 
legislation are as fruitless and wearisome as 
the comments of all men on an important 
branch of study of which they have only a 
rudimentary knowledge. In 1886 occurred 
a@ momentous event in the history of British 
dominion in India. A book appeared 
called ‘Musalmans and Money-lenders’ (we 
need not name the author), and to use the 
modest words of the writer: ‘‘ What ‘Musal- 
mans and Money-lenders’ did was to help to 
focus attention upon the real issue, not only 
for the Punjab, but for British India gene- 
rally.”’ The growing poverty and indebted- 
ness of the agricultural population of certain 
provinces of the empire, and the transfer 
of the land from them to the trading 
and money - lending classes of Hindu 
society, were, however, no fresh dis- 
covery. The Deccan Agricultural Relief 
Act 17 of 1879 was passed to meet these 
evils. It proved a doubtful success, and 
had to be amended. Lord Curzon has now 

assed the Punjab Land Alienation Act. 

t disqualifies those who do not till the 
soil from acquiring permanent interests in 
agricultural lands, and by partially destroy- 
ing agricultural credit has maimed the 
ao poy money-lenders. Restrictions on 
and are, from an economic point of view, 
absolutely wrong, and can only be justified 
when Governments have to deal with aserious 
political danger. The time has not yet come 
to pass a verdict on the Punjab Land Aliena- 
tion Act. Lord Curzon, being a responsible 
statesman, has, with commendable prudence, 
stated: ‘‘Should we be successful in this 
enterprise we shall be encouraged to pro- 
ceed.” Mr. Thorburn, with his usual 
dogmatism, remarks :— 

‘*Obviously, precious time cannot be wasted 
in waiting for far-off results. Obviously, too, 
a disinterested alternative for the professional 
money-lender—an honest some one who will sell 
money cheap, not dear—must be found.” 

We must ‘‘ put ourselves as friendly land- 
lord-bankers in the place of the disestab- 
lished village usurers.”” The obvious is a 
very dangerous guide to follow. There is 
also a tendency in human nature to regard 
the banker who advances you money and 








then makes a demand for repayment as 
a foe, not a friend. It was decided under 
Lord Dufferin’s administration, after ex- 
haustive inquiry, that the management of 
agricultural banks by State agency was 
impracticable. With regard to land legis- 
lation it is wise to remember the remark of 
Sir Henry Sumner Maine: ‘‘I say let us 
stand even by our mistakes. It is better 
than perpetual meddling.” 

The chapters on the frontier afford con- 
siderable food for reflection, but their value 
is considerably diminished by the exaggera- 
tion of the language. There is only one man, 
it would seem, who ever understood not only 
the domestic but also the foreign policy which 
should guide the administration of a vast 
and varied continent. This profound belief 


in his inherent superiority causes the writer | 


to think it incumbent on him to say some- 
thing sharply depreciatory. One of the 
most objectionable passages in this book is 
that in which he states that the men in 
authority in August, 1897, “were de- 
generates, desk-tied, vacillating, fearful, 
shirkers of responsibility, scribblers and 
talkers, not doers.’ In 1898 Mr. Thor- 
burn, as he tells his readers, came into 
collision with the Government of the day, 
but it would have been better taste to 
have been silent. And it is this want of 
taste which is one of the main defects of the 
book. With many of the author’s senti- 
ments we have great sympathy, but they 
are too violently expressed. There are, 
too, several remarks on Indian polity with 
which we may disagree, but which never- 
theless throw valuable light on important 
subjects. 








The Great Frenchman and the Little Genevese. 


Translated from Etienne Dumont’s 
‘Souvenirs sur Mirabeau’ by Lady 


Seymour. (Duckworth & Co.) 


Ir was a happy thought which inspired 
Lady Seymour with the resolve to re-edit 
the ‘Souvenirs sur Mirabeau’ of Etienne 
Dumont. With all its imperfections that 
work remains the most complete and lifelike 
presentation of the great man attempted by 
any of his contemporaries. To say that it 
is by a contemporary of course implies that 
it is incomplete and one-sided. So many- 
sided a man as Mirabeau could not be com- 
letely understood by any of those around 
him, especially by one who was not admitted 
into his closest intimacy on matters of 
la haute politique. For this side of his 
career we must go to the correspondence 
between Mirabeau and La Marck, edited 
by M. de Bacourt in 1851. This source of 
information, necessarily closed to Carlyle 
when he wrote his ‘French Revolution,’ 
shows us the inner strivings of Mirabeau 
at the greatest crisis of his life; and for 
the full-orbed Mirabeau, with his strange 
combination of statesmanship and petty 
intrigue, romance and meanness, the careful 
student will consult the monumental bio- 
graphy of Prof. Alfred Stern. Neverthe- 
less, when these reservations are made, it 
remains true that Dumont’s ‘Souvenirs’ are 
indispensable to all who would understand 
Mirabeau as a man, his methods of work, 
and the strange power that he had of 
exacting work from the hacks whom he 
underpaid and bullied. 





Dumont was certainly the ablest and most 


learned of Mirabeau’s collaborateurs. He 
did not share his State secrets. Indeed, he 
was but half conscious of the ultimate aim 
of the many speeches which he helped to 
prepare for the orator; but we do not 
slight his ‘Souvenirs’ on that account 
any more than we censure Boswell for 
not giving his readers Johnson’s choicest 
conversations, those of the Literary Club. 
Dumont, of course, occupied in the 
sphere of thought a higher place than 
Boswell. The man who rendered important 
help to Bentham in the compilation and 
editing of his greatest work was more 
nearly on & plane with Mirabeau than the 
little Scotsman was with Johnson. Indeed, 
Dumont afterwards felt somewhat ashamed 
that he was known chiefly as the collaborateur 
of Mirabeau, whose work, in respect of 
width and thoroughness, fell short of that 
of the philosophic Switzer. In this con- 
nexion we must enter a protest against the 
title of this work, ‘The Great Frenchman 
and the Little Genevese.’ Granted that 
Mirabeau was infinitely the more forceful and 
fascinating personality, yet Dumont could 
claim superiority in the realm of pure 
thought ; and that ought to have saved him 
from Carlyle’s slighting epithet with which 
Lady Seymour has given point to her title. 
The chief defect of Dumont’s ‘ Souvenirs’ 
arises partly from the character of the 
writer, and partly from that of the subject. 
Dumont expressed in a letter of 1793 to 
Romilly, quoted by the present editor, the 
utter disgust that he then felt for the 
French people, ‘‘returning to a_ state 
of barbarism.’”’ The feeling was perfectly 
natural at that time; but, despite 
constant appeals of Romilly and other 
friends, he did not commit his thoughts 
to paper until the year 1799, a fact which 
is not noted in the present edition. This 
interval, trifling though it would be in the 
case of a man of eager interest and retentive 
memory, seriously impaired the value of 
Dumont’s notes, mainly because French 
political life had never wholly absorbed his 
attention. He pathetically confessed in 
chap. xvii. of the ‘Souvenirs’ his innate 
inability to take much interest in passing 
events, and his perception of their import- 
ance only at a later period. This implies a 
certain dulness of perception, which is now 
and again observable in his work. It also 
explains the appearance of effort and arti- 
ficiality when he awakens to the need of 
forming some philosophic generalization. 
His description of events does not lead up 
easily and naturally to those informing 
truths which lend dignity to historical 
survey. The recital of facts and incidents, 
many of them of the highest interest, stands 
somewhat apart from the judgment that 
should impart intellectual unity to the whole. 
The fact is, Dumont’s temperament was 
too lethargic, or he felt too much of the 
scholar’s scorn for the events of the day, 
ever to seize them in their entirety, still less 
to fathom their meaning. In the chapter 
referred to above he complains that his 
recollections on the later part of the Revolu- 
tion were more scattered, and the sequence 
of events was more often broken. The 
remark is almost equally applicable to the 
first part of the work. The incontestable 
fact that his ‘Souvenirs,’ even so, are more 
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truthful than most of the contemporary 
memoirs of the revolutionary period results 
from the essential honesty of his nature. 
When he forgot facts he did not seek to 
foist on the world his own version of them. 
His power of personal self-restraint is 
evinced, first by his long delay in comply- 
ing with Romilly’s request that he would 
write his ‘ Recollections,’ and secondly by 
his neglect to publish them during his life- 
time. These faculties of honest perception 
and self-restraint were not inconsistent with 
a certain naive delight that appears in the 
many passages describing the large share 
that he had in the compilation of several 
of Mirabeau’s great speeches, and an 
occasional spiteful outburst against the 
orator himself. 

Defects of hasty or ill-founded generaliza- 
tion will be noted by the discerning reader 
in most chapters of Dumont’s work. Limits 
of space prevent our giving more than two 
instances. At the close of chap. xiv., after 
enumerating several of the weaker features 
of Mirabeau’s character and career—his im- 
patience of research and careful preparation, 
the lack of logic and real debating power in 
his speeches, and his failure permanently 
to hold men or events in his hand—Dumont 
nevertheless ventures on the daring state- 
ment :— 

‘* Mirabeau is the only man of whom it may 
be thought, that if Providence had spared his 
life, the destinies of France would have taken 
another course.” 


This view is, of course, tenable; but it is 
logically tenable only by those who form a 
higher estimate of Mirabeau’s powers, and 
of his capability to control the populace, 
than that which Dumont formed. Again, 
in his disquisition on the causes of the 
Revolution and of the failure of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, Dumont set at defiance 
all the canons that prescribe the need of 
research and of care in the comparison of 
cause and effect by the following asser- 
tion :— 


‘*One may argue for ever as to what brought 
it [the Revolution] about ; but in my opinion 
it was due entirely and solely to the character 
of the King. If a firm and decided character 
had sat on the throne in the place of Louis XVI. 
the Revolution would never have taken place.” 


Again we note the abrupt dismissal of im- 
personal influences and complex facts in 
favour of an absolute and most unreasonable 
reference to one man. 

The great value of Dumont’s work lies 
in its appreciations of the chief actors in 
that extraordinary drama. If he took little 
interest in the events passing around him, 
he certainly had an eye for the peculiarities 
of men, and an insight into their characters. 
Few books are fuller of the personal 
touches that make the leading politicians 
of a period live before our eyes. Sieyés, 
after a breakfast at Talleyrand’s hotel, 
becomes more communicative than usual, 
and “in a moment of familiarity and 
effusion of heart’’ utters the words, 
** Politics is a science in which I think I am 
perfect.’” We see Robespierre make his 
first speech in answer to a proposal of the 
Archbishop of Aix, and hear the murmurs 
of surprise and conviction which his demo- 
cratic pleadings aroused among the deputies 
of the Tiers Etat. We note with astonish- 





ment the brutal treatment accorded by 
Mirabeau to his hack Pélin, who yet, after 
being seized by the throat and pinned to 
the wall, composed for his employer an 
able speech on the confiscation of the 
church lands. Or again, there is that 
curious scene in the salon of Madame 
Roland when Brissot nearly came to blows 
with Clavicre because the latter ventured to 
praise the king, and the hostess, with her 
usual tact, glided up and succeeded in 
turning the conversation. Episodes like 
these, together with scores of anecdotes 
concerning Mirabeau, vivify the personages 
and incidents of the Revolution; but in 
every case it is men and their mental 
peculiarities, not events as events, that 
interested Dumont. The passage in which 
he describes Mirabeau’s pride in his shock 
of hair (terrible hure), and its effect in 
cowing would-be interrupters, is well 
known; but more intellectually suggestive, 
perhaps, is that in which he points out one 
of the charms of Mirabeau in society :— 


** The use of titles, which has been well com- 
pared to wadding that is put between vases to 
prevent their breaking, always keeps up a sort 
of distance and prevents any real intimacy 
between friends. He [Mirabeau] would have 
none of it. His first care was to remove such 
barriers, and an intimacy with him had a sort of 
agreeable tartness and crudity, which was more 
apparent than real ; and all the essence of polite- 
ness and flattery was to be found under a rude 
and even sometimes coarse exterior, After 
society conversations, which were more or less 
stiff, one found a piquant novelty in his, which 
never became commonplace or formal,” 


As will be seen by the foregoing extract, 
Lady Seymour’s translation has the merit of 
freshness. The chief defect in the present 
edition is the lack of a critical introduction 
and of notes. In the preface the editor 
states that, as far as she knows, the ‘Sou- 
venirs’ have not previously been translated 
into English. They were translated by an 
anonymous author in 1832. The preface 
states some of the facts presented by Duval 
in his first edition of the work, that of 1832; 
but it was desirable, besidesinserting extracts 
from Romilly and Macaulay as to the quality 
of these ‘Souvenirs,’ to introduce the reader 
to some of the fuller and more authentic 
sources of information concerning Mirabeau. 
There is not a single reference to the famous 
collection of Mirabeau’s letters to La Marck 
for the king, although that correspondence 
offers plentiful materials for filling up the 
gaps, or for correcting the misstatements of 
these ‘Souvenirs.’ It is also greatly to be 
regretted that the editor did not add notes at 
the many points where they were needed, 
especially in chap. xi. The omission 
deprives her volume of the critical value 
which it might readily have acquired. Even 
where Dumont goes astray on well-known 
details—for instance, when he assigns the 
Royal Session to June 2ist instead of 
June 23rd—no note is added by way of 
correction. The character of the proof- 
reading may be judged by the fact that on 
the title-page the original title of Dumont’s 
work appears as ‘Souvenir,’ and that 
the heading of chap. xii., ‘Life in the 
Chausée [sic] d’Antin,’ is faithfully followed 
on all the pages of that chapter. 











NEW NOVELS. 

Hyssop. By James Prior. (Heinemann.) 
Mr. Prior, whose ‘Forest Folk’ was a 
notably clever book, has achieved a still 
greater success in ‘Hyssop.’ Though some 
parts of the story are painful to the 
point of brutality, the final impression it 
leaves is that of a subtle piece of work. 
A handsome girl, injured in a railway 
accident in a provincial town, is carried to 
a middle-class home, where, having lost her 
memory, she lives a delightfully childlike 
life, gaining the affection of every member 
of the family into whose midst she is thus 
introduced. With the gradual return of her 
memory come signs of intemperate habits, 
and with its complete recovery—pictured 
in a powerful scene before the altar — is 
revealed the terrible fact that she has lived 
the most degraded life a woman can live. 
The contrast between Eva’s state of forget- 
fulness and her sudden return to her old 
life would have lost nothing in force if it 
had been rather less violent. A little less 
coarseness of speech and conduct would 
have rendered more convincing, not only 
the childlike life she led while her memory 
was gone, but also the ultimate purification 
of her character by means of seclusion and 
hard work. Not less skilful than the 
delineation of Eva is the picture of her 
temporary home. The individuality of each 
member of the family is well marked, but 
the supreme merit of the picture is that 
the family itself has an existence of its own, 
a continuous sense of its daily life being 
obtained. Of Mr. Prior’s humour — cer- 
tainly not the least of his gifts— there is 
a diverting specimen in the sketch of an 
amorous curate at the decoration of his 
church for a harvest festival. 





The Hunchback of Westminster. 
Le Queux. (Methuen & Co.) 
To novel-readers who require their fiction 
to be sensational, who expect a thrill of 
excitement with every chapter, ‘The Hunch- 
back of Westminster’ may be recommended 
most heartily. Mr. Le Queux, in writing 
his latest tale of adventure, would seem to 
have been moved by a desire to ascertain 
how many exciting incidents he is capable 
of crowding into three hundred pages. The 
exact measure of his success may be left to 
persons more statistically inclined than the 
present reviewer to discover. It is sufficient 
for him to express the belief that the most 
exacting reader of sensational fiction will 
find his requirements most lavishly pro- 
vided for in ‘The Hunchback of West- 
minster,’ every chapter of which is calculated 
to create a feverish desire to hasten to the 
next. This wealth of incident is the out- 
come of a search for certain old manuscripts 
which are known by a select circle of com- 
petitors to contain a clue to the locality 
of the sacred lake of Tangikano, where 
pious Mexicans are supposed to have 
buried treasure ‘‘ worth several millions of 
pounds.” The central figure of the story 
is a ‘‘ secret investigator,’ who is employed 
by a secret society to get possession of these 
precious documents, and who, in his reckless 
devotion to his clients’ interests, performs 
the most extraordinary feats on a perilous 
voyage in an airship. Mystery, murder, 
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robbery, impersonation, love—‘ The Hunch- 
back of Westminster’ lacks scarcely one of 
the elements of the popular novel. Even 
for those to whom melodrama is merely a 
form of burlesque it is not without its 
merits. 


The Tavern Knight. By Rafael Sabatini. 
(Grant Richards.) 

Mr, Sasatrini’s invention is brisk, and his 
courage is praiseworthy. It is difficult in 
these days to devise new elements for a story 
of the Civil Wars of Charles I.’s time, yet Mr. 
Sabatini evidently set himself resolutely to do 
so, and in his aim he has succeeded. The plot 
is quite novel—indeed, is so novel that it is in 
danger of overleaping its just aim. Here 
the reader is not very deeply concerned with 
the fortunes of Charles or Cromwell, though 
there is a stirring description of the 
Worcester fight, from which he may learn 
that it was one of Mr. Sabatini’s heroes that 
helped Charles to escape and another that 
lent him a horse. For these offences both 
are condemned to be hanged by brutal 
Cromwell, and the real story begins with 
these two characters in prison. Presently 
the task is set the reader of guessing who 
they are, and the probability is that he 
may come to the right conclusion without 
very much trouble. For the story is really 
the story of a feud which is twenty years 
old, and involves murder and arson and 
other foul deeds. The Tavern Knight is a 
soldier of fortune with a vendetta on his 
hands, but he does not strike one as 
properly realized. He is only a figure in 
a romantic setting. Dumas would have 
endowed him with life; Mr. Stanley 
Weyman would have rationalized him, at 
any rate. He is but an heroic puppet in 
Mr. Sabatini’s hands. And the girl is the 
girl of romance, and the villains, the villains. 
The single exception is that of the young man 
with whom the author leads off and whom 
he almost tricks his public into regarding 
as his hero. Of him it is hard to make 
anything. He has strayed out of some 
other kind of novel, and the author seems 
to be equally nonplussed about him, for he 
dismisses him most heartlessly to serve his 
own ends. Never was Gordian knot cut 
more recklessly or more perfunctorily. Yet 
it is hard to believe that the ordinary reader 
will forgive or condone it. 





A Daughter of the Snows. 
(Isbister & Co.) 


So far Mr. London has shown himself a 
more than usually able and prolific writer 
of short stories. This book, despite its 
three hundred and thirty pages of consecu- 
tive narrative, does not prove its author a 
novelist. His next attempt may be better, 
for this, like all the rest of his work, has 
many of the elements of promise in it. Mr. 
London has the story-teller’s instinct, and 
he has a swiftly derivative mind. He has 
evidently absorbed impressions in his read- 
ing, with much the same vivid intensity 
that he has received impressions of life. 
But as yet he lacks the craftsmanship of the 
novelist; he does not show the sustained 
power of thought which is essential to the 
production of a first-rate novel. Page after 
page, particularly in the early part of the 
present book, consists simply of condensed, 
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detached, short stories, of ‘‘ Things Seen,” 
which are frankly mere additions to the 
narrative, and not a part of it. The writer’s 
instinct has made him space out these 
sketches in print, by way of admission of 
their detached character. Considered as a 
novel, which is what it purports to be, the 
book suffers from its writer’s want of skill 
in construction. Its other important fault 
is also a blemish in Mr. London’s short 
stories—dialogue. This is remarkably poor 
to be the effort of a man who shows un- 
doubted ability in some other features of his 
work. The talk of the characters in this 
book is sheer journalese, particularly when 
they are supposed to be educated people; 
the rough children of the soil talk a little 
more naturally. A critic, no doubt, would 
not have been inclined to enlarge upon this 
point were he not convinced Mr. London 
could do much better. His virtues as a 
writer are active, his failings are negative. 
He has no need to fear dearth of material 
or lack of expression ; but, on the contrary, 
he has reason to fear his own fluency 
and impressionability. ‘A Daughter of the 
Snows’ is full of vivid, interesting pictures 
of wild life in the Klondyke. 





Captain Fortune. By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. (Methuen & Co.) 


Mr. Marriotr Warson is among the most 
practised and accomplished of our writers of 
fiction. Indeed, he ranks among the honour- 
able minority who not only are capable of 
attaining a high standard in their work, but 
will not allow anything that falls short 
of that standard to see the light. In short, 
he is a novelist with a conscience and with 
ideals, and these are no mean or common- 
place qualifications. Such a writer deserves 
well of the public, for his name upon the 
cover of a new book serves as a warranty 
of its contents; and of that the public 
should show its appreciation. In ‘Captain 
Fortune’ he has essayed a task of con- 
siderable difficulty, and carried it to a 
highly successful issue. The scene of 
the story is the south-west of England, and 
the period that portion of the seventeenth 
century which saw the English king lying 
at Oxford, whilst his cavaliers waged war 
with the supporters of his Parliament, and 
the country at large suffered all the ills of 
internecine strife. The story was a difficult 
one to make successful, because its back- 
ground and period have become classical in 
fiction, and its plot is of a sort that has 
been handled by the best writers of historical 
romance for a century. Yet the last 
adjective one could apply to this book 
would be commonplace. The author’s en- 
gaging style would alone make that im- 
possible; and, apart from his really excellent 
narrative style, he shows here a mechanical 
inventiveness and a grasp of human charac- 
ter which make the book stand well out 
among its fellows as an exceptionally able 
and diverting story of a highly romantic 
and picturesque period in history. The tale 
has a charming heroine, and one of the best 
serving-men we have met with in modern 
fiction. It would be unjust, as well as un- 
gallant, not to add a word of praise for the 
shrewd and admirably well-realized maid, 
Gwenda. 





To-morrow? By Victoria Cross. (Walter 
Scott Publishing Company.) 
Tus novel comes to us marked “third 


edition,’’ from which we must assume that 
the public demand for it has been con- 
siderable. It is not easy to discover why. 
Perhaps it is the air of spurious philosophy 
and the specious assumption of a know- 
ledge of the world; perhaps it is the 
concentration of the author upon a single 
passion. There is nothing in ‘ To- 
morrow ?’ to excuse or explain the popu- 
larity of the book. A young man, of a 
most self-centred and displeasing type, fails 
to publish his books in England because 
he is too frank. But he knows he is a 
genius :— 

‘* What need to tell me I possessed a power 
that inflamed every vein, that heated all the 
blood in my system, that filled, though they 
seemed buoyant, every cell of my brain? As 
much need as to tell the expectant mother she 
has a life within her own.” 

But Paris is more broad-minded, and to 
Paris he goes. The story is occupied mainly 
with his relations with his friend Howard, 
a poet, and his love-affair with his cousin. 
As to the former, Howard burns his manu- 
script and kills his dog; as to the latter, 
Lucia dies on her wedding-day of ‘‘ that last 
year of virgin purity of life that had broken 
her strength to bear.” The book is on 
this level throughout. It is an example 
of sheer hysteria, and possibly hysteria 
may be taken by the ignorant and innocent 
for passion. They may be assured, how- 
ever, that it is nothing of the sort. This 
story has no kind of claim to consideration 
as a reflection from life. Even its absurdi- 
ties are not amusing. 





La Joie d’ Aimer. By the Author of ‘Amitié 
Amoureuse.’ (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 
WE treat as a novel the new story by the 
author of ‘Amitié Amoureuse,’ although it 
is told, according to the fashion followed by 
many in France, and by Mr. Bernard Shaw 
in England, in the form of a comedy, not 
obviously intended for the stage. The great 
popularity of the author’s previous books is 
explained in the preface, which tells us that 
in these days of motors people in the habit 
of travelling sixty miles an hour like a rapid 
development of plot, with little of trimming 
or trapping to conceal the brutality of its 
nakedness. We confess that the older 
forms of literature are more agreeable to 
ourselves, but we admit the author’s power 

to depict character without descriptions. 








THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


The Book of Psalms. Translated from a 
Revised Text, with Notes and Introduction, 
by T. K. Cheyne. 2 vols. (Kegan Paul.)— 
Novelty and ingenuity will be as freely 
allowed as finality will be denied to this study 
of the Psalter. Those who have worked most 
resolutely at the Hebrew text are aware that 
there are occasional verses—though not very 
many—which defy translation. In such 
passages the consonants alone may yield a 
better sense than the text as pointed by the 
Hebrew scholars who supplied the uninspired 
vowels. Or recourse may be had to the 
Greek version of the Septuagint, which was 
made before the vowel points were invented. 
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The baffled student will turn with interest to 
the Syriac, the Latin, and other versions, the 
Jewish and Christian commentators, to see 
what they have made of the difficulty. Only 
as a last resource will conjectural emendation 
of the text be allowed. Of course there is no 
rest in error, and scholars, especially Dr. 
Cheyne, have no pleasure in repeating the 
mon liquet of their predecessors. Theapplica- 
tion of ‘‘ bolder methods,’’ if fairly carried 
out, will therefore be heartily welcomed. 

The first postulate of this work is that 

“we have in our hands, closely but not inseparably 
united, two Psalters—a newer and an oider. The 
newer is preserved in two chief forms—the Greek 
of the LXX.and the Massoretic Hebrew text. Both 
these represent independent recensions of the text, 
and underneath both it is still possible, sometimes 
with more, sometimes with less confidence in the 
smaller details, to recognize an earlier text of the 
Psalms, which approaches the form they received 
from the writers or from the earliest editors.”— 
Introd., p. viii. 
If this conclusion were based on a careful 
synthesis of available evidence, it would possess 
high value ; but the rediscovered first edition 
is determined chiefly by conjectural improve- 
ments of the text. The ‘‘ editorial manipula- 
tion’’ of the past is timid and hesitating 
compared to the ‘‘ well-meaning violence”’ 
with which Dr. Cheyne has treated ‘‘the 
unpromising material before him.’’ Objective 
criteria are of small weight, and with all ‘‘ the 
help that the investigation of Semitic antiquity, 
of the comparative psychology of peoples and 
of anthropology can supply,’’ this new text 
requires the reader to believe in the inspira- 
tion of the Psalmists, the suggestio verborum 
proceeding from Dr. Cheyne. The emenda- 
tions are not always devoid of inherent reason- 
ableness, but at their best they can never be 
made a foundation for history or theology. 

The invention of a new text confirms, or is 
made to confirm, a reconstruction of post- 
exilic history. One should hardly employ the 
term “ post-exilic’’ any longer, as it is not 
clear to what extent the captivity in Babylon 
is considered historical by Dr. Cheyne :— 

“It is assumed in the present work that the 
deportation of the Jews which has left most traces 
on the later writings of the Old Testament was, not 
to Babylonia, but to that part of N. Arabia which 
was called by the Jews Jerahmeel or the Negeb.” 
—lIntrod., p. xv. 

Further, we learn (p. xxiii, foot-note) :— 

“Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Daniel (a larger or 

smaller part), Tobit, Judith, seem all originally to 
have had reference to N. Arabian oppression.” 
And again it is stated (p. xxii): ‘‘ The psalmists, 
though as hearty as they could be in their 
attachment to pure religion, were of the 
Jerahmeelite race.’’ If these contentions be 
true, it follows that the Old Testament records 
are gross misrepresentations, unworthy even 
of being twisted into a support for the new 
version of post-exilic history. The ‘‘ impatient 
reader’’ looks for evidence, and is told that 
when he accepts all that is contained in the 
*Encyclopedia Biblica’ and in ‘Critica Bib- 
lica,’ the new text of the Psalter will seem 
natural andlifelike. Babylon, Assyria, Egypt, 
have long stood for well-defined places and 
peoples; the new historical theory assumes 
that the ancient writers knew no geography 
on a large scale, and in using these names 
meant districts and tribes in North Arabia. 
No doubt words, e.g., Germany, do change 
their scope from century to century; but there 
is surely no transformation so surprising as is 
here ascribed to the potent ‘ Jerahmeel.”’ 
Additional translations from cuneiform may 
settle the position of some of the places in 
dispute; as yet the premises from which Dr. 
Cheyne proceeds are notoriously uncertain. 

Psalm cxxxvii. may serve as a specimen of 
the new Psalter: ‘‘ By the waters of Babylon 
‘we sat down and wept: when we remembered 
thee, O Sion. As for our harps we hanged 
them up: upon the trees that are therein.’”’ So 





runs the version which has pleased everybody. 
But 

“the faults of copyists have led the critics astray...... 
In v. 8 and elsewhere there is deep textual corrup- 
tion...... The band of post-exilic temple singers iden- 
tifies itself imaginatively with those who had, as is 
here stated, been carried captive’ by Edomites to 
the Jerahmeelite Negeb. These singers did not, as 
the Massoretic text says, hang their harps on the 
willows; a worse fate befell them, they saw their 
loved instruments battered to pieces. (Wellhausen 
banteringly asks why they did not leave their 
instruments at home.)......This view is confirmed by 
the probably correct theory of, Isa. xxi. 1-10 put for- 


ward in ‘ Crit. Bibl.,’ pp. 25ff. ; the corruption ba3 for 


Syn (2) —xon is common to both composi- 


” 


tions. 
On such grounds as these we are asked to 
accept as the true poem :— 
On the heritage of Jerahmeel we wept, | remembering Sion ; 
The Arabsin the midst thereof had beaten | our harps to 
pieces. 
The revised version of the last stanzas is 
recommended with an interesting species of 
bribery. ‘‘ Blessed shall he be that taketh 
thy children, and throweth them against the 
stones.’”’ That is harsh, but “were they 
quite as fiercely vindictive as we have ima- 
gined?’’ Certainly not if the new text can 
help them. And here the revolting terms are 
due tothe scribes. The true text is:— 
To thee also, O house of Jerahmeel, | the plunderers shall 
Saeed anal uproot thee, and shall overthrow | all thy 
palaces. 
Thus ‘‘ perfect propriety of feeling from a 
Jewish point of view is preserved ”’ (ii. 208). 
But it would be a mistake to take these volumes 
too seriously. Fifteen years ago Dr. Cheyne 
himself would probably have pronounced this 
work grotesque fantasy ; and though he now 
issues it ‘‘in place of a second edition of an 
earlier work (1888) by the same author,’’ it is 
probable that the disowned may have a longer 
life than this younger brother. If even half of 
the results arefound by scholars to be approxi- 
mately certain, Prof. Cheyne has said elsewhere, 
he would have no cause for disappointment. 
Specialists will carefully test every verse, 
and may often gain something substantial ; 
but it is to be hoped that noeducated layman, 
ignorant of Hebrew, will assume as final the 
conclusions of these volumes, despite the fact 
that they come from the Oxford Professor of 
the Interpretation of Holy Scripture. 


The Titles of the Psalms. Their Nature and 
Meaning explained by James William Thirtle. 
(Frowde.) —In Germany this book would 
have been condensed into an essay, read to 
specialists, and certainly printed in their 
transactions. It tries to explain the musical 
titles which have been a mysterious ornament 
to the Psalms for two thousand years past. 
Taking Habakkuk iii. as a model, the author 
finds that Psalms should have in their super- 
scription notes as to authorship and origin, 
whereas the postscript is the place for musical 
directions. The confusion prevalent in ver- 
sions and commentaries is due to transferring 
the postscript of one Psalm to the heading 
of the following Psalm. The theory certainly 
suits Psalms lvi.-lv., and also  Ilxxxvii,- 
Ixxxviii.; but its utility is not so marked in 
other instances. A good case is made out for 
the interpretation of ‘‘Shoshannim,’’ based 
on the influence of the sacred and natural 
year, and also for Psalms xliv., Ixviii., lix.; 
although Psalm Ixxix. can hardly be rescued 
from the Maccabees. The chapters on ‘ David 
in the Psalter’ are unconvincing because the 
author has chosen to ignore ‘‘modern con- 
troversies’’ and to eschew ‘“‘such qualifica- 
tions and reserve as have come into vogue 
during recent years.’’ 


Old Testament Prophecy. By the late A. B. 
Davidson. Edited by J. A. Paterson. (Edin- 
burgh, T. & T. Clark.)—Prof. Davidson occu- 
pied sucha high position among Old Testament 
scholars that a book by him on the subject of 





prophecy is sure to command attention. It may 
be said at once that this volume, which is a re- 
sult of the study of forty years, is of the highest 
value, and will occupy an important place 
among works bearing on the Old Testament. 
In the first chapter, ‘ Prophecy a Factor in 
Human History,’ the relation of prediction to 
prophecy is discussed, and the writer’s conclu- 
sion is worthy of attention. ‘* The prophets,’’ 
Prof. Davidson wrote, 

“employed the same arguments as we do still; the 
spoke of sin, and guilt, and wrath; of love, an 
mercy, and pardon ; of a pitying Father, of a yearn- 
ing and compassionate God, of the past history of 
the people. Their means were moral, rarely 
miraculous. In other words, prophecy is_ not 
identical with prediction. Prediction is the least 
element init. I do not know that it is an essential 
element in it at all; though I should hesitate to 
affirm that it is not, because almost all, if not all, of 
the prophets in the remains which we possess of their 
literary activity contain predictions. But prediction 
was resorted to only on moral grounds, only as a 
necessary means to shake the people out of their 
complacency.” 

In the second chapter it is set forth that 
[srael’s history is a history of her prophets, 
among whom Moses is to be accounted first in 
time, since in speaking for God to men he 
belongs to the class of prophets. Prof. David- 
son’s critical attitude may be seen in the 
statement that it cannot be supposed that 
Moses was a mere mechanical instrument in 
conveying laws toIsrael from Jehovah. In an 
interesting chapter on ‘The Position of the 
Prophet in the State’ the significant words 
are used :— 

“‘Being moved by the spirit’ was not a thing so 
distinctive but that it might be confused with one’s 
own natural emotions. Probably it had no charac- 
teristics by which it could be distinguished from the 
natural activities of the mind itself, At least this 
may be said, that though the prophet who was 
really moved by the spirit knew certainly that he 
was 80, the prophet who was not so moved might 
imagine himself to be.” 

A difficulty at once suggests itself, and it is 
not altogether met by Prof. Davidson. What 
assurance, it may be asked, had the true 
prophet of his position which the false prophet 
had not? It is not enough to say that pe the 
truth carried its own assurance with it,”’ since 
history affords innumerable examples of men 
who unconsciously confounded truth and error. 

One of the most instructive chapters in the 
book is that styled ‘ The Prophetic State. It 
is a psychological analysis of the mind of the 
prophet. The condition of the prophet’s 
mind, it is shown, was one of activity, whether 
he saw in dreams or visions; and in these 
there was the element of revelation from 
God. But, it is again to be noted, there was 
no test by which to determine the essential 
character of the revelation. : . 

There are twenty-four chapters in this 
volume, and in each there is a discussion of 
points of the highest interest and importance. 
Among these chapters are ‘The Isaianic 
Problem,’ ‘ Messianic Prophecy,’ ‘ Deutero- 
Isaiah’s Outlook on the Future,’ ‘ The Resto- 
ration of the Jews.’ The volume is an evi- 
dence of the scholarship, the clear and calm 
judgment, and the liberal religious thought 
of a writer whose memory is deeply revered 
by many, and whose name is widely honoured. 


Waiting upon God. By the late A.B. David- 
son. Edited by J. A. Paterson. (Edinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark.)—This is a companion volume to 
the series of sermons ‘ The Called of God,’ pub- 
lished after the author’s death. The title, 
as the editor states, ‘‘is to be regarded as 
applicable not merely to the first sermon, but 
to the whole series.’’ The sermons, and 
notably the one styled ‘‘I know that My 
Redeemer Liveth,’’ contain scholarly inter- 
pretations of Biblical verses and passages, 
and set forth with fervour many religious 
truths, The style, clear and effective, may 
be illustrated by the following passage, which, 
however, contains the phrase ‘‘a complete 
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break-down,’’ which may not be commended 
as a choice example of fine English :— 

“ And there came on Job, when he drew before 
himself his complete casting off by men...... a com- 
plete break-down, and he bursts into that most 
touching of all his cries: ‘Have pity upon me, 
have pity upon me, O ye my friends. Why do ye 
persecute me like God?’ But bis appeal is in 
vaio. Those pharisaic muscles will not move. The 
rigidity of that religious decorum no human 
feeling shall break. Secure in their principles and 
their piety, their countenance shows but austere 
reprobation of their wicked friend. They will be 
more austere because he is their friend, and because 
they feel it a sacrifice to be austere. And, looking 
into their hard eyes and set faces, Job reads only 
their unalterable verdict against him.” 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
Numbers, by George Buchanan Gray, in ‘‘The 
International Critical Commentary ’’ (Edin- 
burgh, T. & T. Clark), possesses the excel- 
lences one is now accustomed to find in work 
done by the small, but brilliant and thorough 
English critical school. It is only to be hoped 
that the number of writers of this type may 
increase, and that Englishmen may in the 
future not be forced to rely too much on com- 
mentaries written abroad. The outlook is not 
a bad one, for true scholars are likely to 
train others to follow in their steps, and, if 
possible, even to excel them. A modern 
critic has a wide field to cover. He has to 
examine each fact and each antique phrase 
under the light thrown upon it by philology, 
history, archzeology, and anthropology, besides 
paying due heed to the now highly developed 
methods of textual and literary criticism. All 
this the present writer has done to the full, 
and done admirably, and he is to be especially 
congratulated on having made good use of 
such works as Tylor’s ‘Primitive Culture’ 
and Frazer’s ‘Golden Bough.’ Students will 
thus find in the book elaborate and highly 
instructive notes on ‘ordeals,’ ‘‘ treatment 
of hair,’’ ‘‘ budding sticks,’’ ‘‘ personification 
of nations,’ ‘‘cult of serpents,’’ and the 
‘*power of a curse’’ in connexion with the 
history of Balaam. Enough has been said to 
show that the work is decidedly praiseworthy. 
It is, in fact, the best commentary on the Book 
of Numbers in the English language, and no 
other commentary on the same book is likely 
to be required fora number of years to come. 








MILITARY BOOKS. 


A History of the Formation and Develop- 
ment of the Volunteer Infantry, from the 
Earliest Times, illustrated by the Local 
Records of Huddersfield and its Vicinity, from 
1794 to 1874. By Robert Potter Berry, late 
Lieutenant 6th West York Rifle Volunteers. 
(Huddersfield, J. Broadbent & Co.; London, 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.)—This volume is 
composed of two parts, of which one has a 
national, the other a local character. In 
Part I. (arranged in five sections) is traced 
the evolution of the volunteer force from the 
beginning of English history to the present 
day: thus the third section deals with the 
military developments in this country (armed 
associations, volunteers, local militia) resulting 
from the apprehension of Napoleonic invasion, 
the fourth section with the growth and 
organization of our present volunteers, from 
1859 to 1902. In the fifth section the author 
passes from history to forecast, from rules and 
regulations to a discussion of the present 
efficiency of the force, and of its probable 
value in the event of an invasion of England. 
He is sensible of its merits, but he entertains 
grave misgivings as to its ability to withstand 
a well-timed attack from a well-trained con- 
tinental army; and he is therefore inclined 
to advocate the revival of a system of local 
militia similar to that which, by the Act of 
1808, absorbed and superseded the volunteer 
organization of 1803. There is much to be 








said for the introduction of such a system, 
which would at least awaken the manhood of 
the nation to a keener understanding of its 
military responsibilities than it possesses at 
the present time. In the strife of party 
politics the question of national defence is 
too frequently shelved, because the prospect 
of personal service in any form is not 
palatable to a large proportion of the omni- 
potent electorate. 

Part II. (in three sections) supplies a detailed 
record of the volunteer organizations in and 
about Huddersfield, intended as ‘‘a living 
commentary on the history of the Volunteers 
at large.’? To this part the illustrations 
belong, and to it they might well have been 
confined ; indeed, it would probably have been 
wiser to issue the two parts in separate volumes, 
not only because the book as it now stands is 
too bulky and expensive, but also because the 
first part deserves more attention from volun- 
teers in general than local details can be 
expected to arouse. Of amusing anecdotes 
connected with volunteering there is no lack 
anywhere, and Huddersfield contributes its 
quota, as the following episode (circa 1860) 
may witness :— 

“The men quite believed, or affected to believe, 
they had a right to wear the treusers [of their 
uniform] when at work, for it is related that a 
private, no doubt a joiner, mechanic, or mason by 
trade, on one occasion, whilst undergoing the ordeal 
of the trying-on process, missed a familiar aperture 
at the side of the trouser, and seriously inquired of 
the tailor: ‘Wheer’s th’ hoile fora two-foot rule?’” 
—P. 406. 

The work is evidently (as its preface 
describes it) a labour of love, which has 
‘frelieved the tedium of a lawyer’s chamber’? ; 
but it is more than a mere parergon. The 
author has gathered his information with a 
zealous industry which only those who have 
had experience of the inadequacy and intri- 
cacy of volunteer records, official and unofticial, 
can properly appreciate. He has too little to 
say on the subject of musketry, and, though 
he notices the cyclist element, he makes 
scarcely any mention of mounted infantry 
detachments, which have now formed for some 
years an important feature in the organization 
of volunteer infantry. The utility of the book 
for purposes of reference is unfortunately 
diminished by several serious defects—e.g., 
neither the section nor the year under con- 
sideration is indicated at the head of each 
page in the text, nor are the pages belonging 
to each section shown in the table of contents. 
Now and again the statements fall short of 
accuracy—e.g., the paragraph on p. 256 about 
the letter (Q); and there are far too many 


errors of type, spelling (‘* mobolized,’’ 
‘*negligable,’”’ ‘‘Pepy’s diary,’’ ‘‘guage,’’ 
‘‘hostlery’’), and punctuation. The style 


is unnecessarily ponderous and diffuse; still 
the book is deserving of considerable credit 
as a conscientious attempt to present, in an 
intelligible and interesting form, a great deal 
of matter. 


Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. publish 
The Army on Itself, a volume by Mr. H. A. 
Gwynne, who was one of Reuter’s correspon- 
dents during the Boer war. This gentleman 
has had an idea which was perhaps based on 
the lines by Kipling quoted by him :— 

I wish I could talk to myself as I left ’ima year ago, 

I could tell ’im a lot that would save ’im a jot on the things 

that ’e ought to know! 

The difficulty of {making British officers who 
took part in the war give their opinions with 
regard to it is that many of the best men will 
not write for such a purpose, that most of 
the others insist on the concealment of their 
names, and that the result is patchy and 
wanting in authority. The Report of the 
War Commission may be a valueless docu- 
ment, but the twenty to thirty thousand 
questions put to the men of the highest 
authority in connexion with all branches of 





the army produced replies of the greatest 
value, careful examination of which will yield 
better results than can be obtained by the 
means to which Mr. Gwynne resorted. He 
codifies reports which he has received on 
cavalry; but the evidence of Col. Haig, 
taken by itself, is more valuable than the 
whole chapter. The book, too, is a little out 
of date, we think. A foot-note, for example, 
alludes to the distinguished officer who 
‘holds the office’? of Commander-in-Chief ; 
but that office has been abolished for a 
considerable time. The chapter on artillery 
makes a similar revelation, inasmuch as the 
question of quick-firing guns is discussed as 
though there were a chance that ‘‘ the three 
or four millions necessary for re-arming our 
forces with the new gun should not be 
forthcoming.’”’ We have long known the 
date at which the last gun, other than for 
reserve, will be supplied, and the date at 
which it will be paid for; and further, the 
number and the date for payment for a con- 
siderable quota of guns towards the reserve 
itself. The author thinks the Boer war a 
valuable ‘‘ asset,” which ought to place our 
army far above ‘“‘ the Continental standard.’ 
It is difficult to agree with him that ‘‘ we have 
the finest material in the world’’; and the 
answer to his preface is conveyed in a passage 
from an officer of great experience, quoted by 
him, who says that it is dangerous to draw 
conclusions from the Boer war, that the Boers 
were not such an army as other Powers have 
to meet, that they neglected counter-attack, 
and that against European troops such wide 
extension as we resorted to in South Africa 
would be impossible. So it is. But this is 
the answer to the whole book. We note that 
in writing on the Staff Mr. Gwynne thinks 
that there used to be a great party in the army 
who wanted to keep the officers trained for 
Staff work permanently attached to the Staff, 
and he seems to suggest that the idea that 
the officer should return to his regiment is 
comparatively modern. The writings of the 
past, and the evidence of the present day 
upon the subject, are mainly based upon the 
Prussian system. Of course, no system of 
return to regimental duties can apply to the 
chief strategist and to the immediate surround- 
ing of clerks about him. Some of the answers 
received by the author upon the subject display 
ignorance. One gentleman, for instance, 
suggests that ‘the Boer war has taught us 
that, as the German system was the best up 
to 1871, so the Boer system is the best in the 
present day.”’ 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. publish 
in a ‘Special Campaign Series’’ the first 
number, entitled Saarbriick to Paris, 1870: @ 
Strategical Sketch, by Lieut.-Col. Sisson Pratt. 
This is a clear and useful! little work, plen- 
tifully supplied with maps. It contains rather 
too much of general history to be of special 
utility to soldiers. 








SHORT STORIES. 


The Slaking of the Sword. By Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser. (Methuen.)— The author of ‘A 
Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan’ may safely be 
relied upon to provide charm, information, 
and entertainment. The present book contains 
five stories of Eastern life, each of which, in 
its different way, is good. The first, which 
gives its title to the book, might well be a 
free translation of some old Japanese legend. 
The second is a most striking story of native 
Indian life: an admirable piece of work. The 
third is a trifle of good workmanship. The 
fourth is a pathetic and poetic little study of. 
Japanese life ; and the fifth, the longest in the 
book, is a masterpiece in little of Easterm 
romance: a tale as good in its own way as 
Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Without Benefit of Clergy,’ 
but without the tragedy of that story. All 
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lovers of good fiction should obtain this book 
at once, if only for the sake of reading 
“Himé,’ the last tale in it. Mrs. Fraser has 
the power of sinking her own personality, and 
writing of Eastern people almost exactly as 
though she were one of them. Andthisisa rare 
quality in English authors, even when they 
know the Orient well. ‘Himé’ is a genuine 
study of Japanese life, a piece of real folk- 
lore from the Far East, and at the same 
time the most charming love-story we have 
come upon for a long while. Limitations of 
space prevent quotation of many pleasing pas- 
sages, but it should be added that Mrs. 
Fraser sees farther into the problems of life 
than any mere lover of the picturesque. 


Earth's Enigmas. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
{Duckworth & Co.)—This is a bunch of fifteen 
admirably illustrated short tales, mainly of the 
sort called ‘‘ animal stories,’’ by the author 
of ‘The Kindred of the Wild’ and other books 
of the same class thathave foundfavour. The 
**Enigmas’’ of the title are mostly those 
features of Nature’s system which have 
puzzled and worried the thoughtfully religious 
among mortals since time was, as, for example, 
that one kind of wild creature can only gratify 
the instincts implanted in it, and, indeed, can 
only support life, by causing suffering and 
death among some other kind of creature. 
Naturally the author is above the vulgar error 
of calling such animals ‘‘ cruel,’’ ‘‘ ferocious,’’ 
and so forth. He has studied enough in the 
wilds to see the inevitableness of Nature’s 
hourly tragedies ; but, from his way of setting 
them forth for our edification, one gathers 
that he has some way to travel yet upon the 
road that leads students to philosophy. Such 
stories as these are, at any rate, welcome, 
because they contain the results of first-hand 
Observation of wild life—a very wholesome 
study for the home-staying men of towns. 
The tales all deal with life in Canada and the 
North-West, and appeared, we gather, more 
than a year ago in America. 


The End of the Song, and other Stories. By 
the Countess of Cromartie. (Hutchinson.)— 
The influence of the Celtic revival is plainly 
to be discerned in the eleven short tales 
which make up this volume. The action takes 
place, as a rule, in Ireland, or in the Western 
Isles, and, in most cases, at a period which 
may roughly be called prehistoric, the few 
tales with a more modern setting being con- 
nected with earlier ages by the theory of ante- 
natal existence—a literary device which seems 
just now to have attained a rather excessive 
popularity. The author possesses an appre- 
«iable power of story-telling, and her descrip- 
tive writing is frequently picturesque. But 
‘her methods of emphasizing the contrast con- 
ventionally supposed to exist between the 
Celtic temperament and that of the Saxon 
{especially the latter-day Saxon) are- neither 
artistic nor convincing. 


The fame of Guy de Maupassant rests so 
jargely on his style that translation is likely 
to be disappointing. In the volume published 
by Messrs. Duckworth & Co., entitled Yvette, 
and other Stories, translated by ‘‘ A. G.,’’ the 
story which gives its name to the volume, and 
which is one of Maupassant’s best-known 
tales, is readable in translation, and so is 
‘Moonlight.’ The translation is, indeed, well 
executed as a whole. The French are so fond 
of charging the English with the habitual sale 
of wives that we note, for the benefit of 
English readers, that the last story in the 
book is a very lifelike account of the sale in 
Normandy of Madame Brument to a drinking 
friend of her husband. 











RECENT VERSE. 


The Return to Nature. By Mary Duclaux. 
(Chapman & Hall.)—Dedicated by Madame 
Duclaux in April last to her husband, who, 
the reader is then briefly informed, ‘‘ died 
suddenly, May 3rd, 1904,’’ this little volume 
comes to us invested with a pathetic interest. 
The qualities that immediately make them- 
selves felt in these poems of field and wood 
and their proper inhabitants are a masculine 
strength and balance of thought, which are 
reflected in the orderly-sounding rhythm and 
clean, full rhymes mostly employed. Take, 
for example, the opening piece :— 

Without, the traffic shakes the dusty street, 
I sit entranced ; I neither hear nor see ’t : 
I know a hollow in the mountain side...... 
All round, the forests mantle far and wide. 
A rock of basalt rears a columned wall 
Whence toppling falls a snowy waterfall— 
Plumb on the crest, there springs a mighty pine; 
From every branch the hanging lichens twine. 
And, right below, a round and rocky pool 
Receives the plash of waters frothing cool. 
On either side, a mountain rose-bush grows, 
Starred over with the innumerable rose, 
Wet with the waterfall’s incessant rain...... 
When shall I taste that happy wave again ? 
Or tread thy sombre peak remote from man, 
O lonely many-fountained Lioran ? 
In the first of the four parts into which the 
collection is divided we would also draw 
attention to a charming song called ‘St. 
Peter’s Day,’ and to ‘The Tyrant of the 
Stream ’:— 
Grey as the water, grey and green, 
With spotted fins and sides of sheen, 
One great blind eye gazed up unseeing, 
Stretched out he lay, a shadowy being, 
The River-shark—the Water-shrike, 
Whom all fish fear: the hungry pike! 
Full four feet long be lay, his jaws 
Wide open, laughing, sharp as saws ; 
He filled the river’s softest bed, 
A tyrant delicately fed. 
Here her attitude to nature is pretty much 
the same as Stevenson’s in ‘The Woodman.’ 
The portrait of the old farmer :— 
Ninety years of wet and fine, 
Labour, rest and play,— 
Ninety years of wheat and kine— 
Ended yesterday ; 


and ‘ Weather,’ which is built on Marcus 
Aurelius’s saying, ‘‘Everything is fruit to 
me, which thy seasons bring, O Nature,’’ also 
deserve mention. 

The second and third parts are generally 
inferior in value, though we must except three 
pieces, ‘Science and Poetry,’ ‘ Recurrences,’ 
and ‘In the Barn.’ 

The two country tales in rhyming heroics 
exhibit the intimate and sympathetic know- 
ledge of her subject which is to be looked for 
in the author of ‘ The Fields of France.’ 


Songs of the Sea Ohildren. By Bliss 
Carman. (Murray.)—No form of poetry is at 
once so easy and so difficult as pure lyric. 
When Sappho wrote that imperishable frag- 
ment ‘‘ Set is the moon, and the Pleiades are 
set, and it is midnight, and the hour passeth, 
but I sleep alone,’’ it may be conjectured that 
the words sung themselves over immediately 
to her consciousness without an effort. An 
expression may afterwards be altered hereand 
there ; but the birth of such a lyric as this is 
beyond question without pangs. But as the 
lyric is easy, so also it is difficult; for man- 
kind require of it, and justly, that it should 
be perfect. So what Horace says of poets in 
general may be applied quintessentially to 
the lyric poet. Perfection, however, is always 
difficult, and especially so when the subject 
matter is of the impalpable Protean texture, 
half-emotion, half-thought, with which the 
lyric poet deals. It is hard to take captive a 
cloud. When, therefore, we opened this volume 
composed of one hundred and twenty-one 
separate lyrics, to say nothing of a ‘ Prelude’ 
and an ‘After Song,’ we did so not without 
fear and trembling, though encouraged by the 
remembrance that in aformer volume, ‘ Ballads 
and Lyrics,’ there are two or three pieces 





which, tried even by this high standard, are 
not found wanting. This, for example :— 

The old eternal spring once more 

Comes back the sad eternal way, 

With tender rosy light before 

The going-out of day. 


The great white moor across my door 

A shadow in the twilight stirs ; 

But now for ever comes no more 

That wondrous look of Hers. 
A hundred and twenty-one lyrics such as this 
would, indeed, have been a possession for ever. 
The series opens promisingly :— 


I. 
There is a wise Magician, 
Who sets a yellow star 
To seal the cinders of the night 
Within a hollow jar. 


And when the jar is broken, 

A marvel has been done; 
There lies within the rosy dusk 
That coal we call the sun. 


But more than any wonder 
Tbat makes the rose of dawn, 
Is this inheritance of joy 

My heart is happy on. 


Il. 
The day is lost without thee, 
The night bas not a star, 
Thy going is an empty room 
Whose door is left ajar. 


Depart : it is the footfall 

Of twilight on the hills. 

Return: and every rood of ground 
Breaks into daffodils. 


Thy coming is companioned 
By presences of bliss ; 

The rivers and the little leaves 
All know how good it is. 

But it must be confessed that the bulk of 
the songs that follow are disappointing. Fre- 
quently a fine image, a fine line, even a fine 
verse, may be met with, but the lyric as a 
whole falls flat, or worse still, fails. Towards 
the end a recovery is noticeable, and No. 106, 
a single-stanza poem, may be quoted as being in 
our opinion the one perfect lyric in the book; 

Over the sea is a scarlet cloud, 

And over the cloud the sun. 

And over my heart is a shining hope, 
And over that, Yvonne. 

It is not to be inferred from what has been 
said that the book is a commonplace one, 
but we would give it all for the music of 
‘In the House of Idiedaily,’ and the noble 
onward march and sustained thought of 
‘Above the Gaspereau’ in a former volume 
which has been already named. The relation 
of the mass of these poems, frankly human, 
personal, amatory, with the vague and appa- 
rently pantheistic framework in which they 
are set seems to us forced and even meaning- 
less. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THE second volume of Mr. Marcus R. P. 
Dorman’s History of the British Empire in the 
Nineteenth Century (Kegan Paul & Co.) covers 
the years 1806 to 1825—in other words, the 
campaigns of Wellington and the policy of 
Castlereagh. As was the case with its prede- 
cessors, it must be pronounced meritorious, 
but not particularly inspiring. Mr. Dorman 
conscientiously conducts his readers over the 
well-trodden ground of the Peninsula, and, 
without entering into controversy, writes an 
intelligent account of the battle of Waterloo. 
But he cannot be said to throw much new 
light upon the familiar tale. His researches 
at the Record Office have, on the other hand, 
cleared up some obscure points of diplomacy. 
Thus he establishes the fact that Canning had 
decided on sending the British fleet to Copen- 
hagen five days before he learnt from Mr. 
Mackenzie, the British agent at Tilsit, through 
Bennigsen, the purport of the Emperors’ 
treaty. It was undeniably a high-handed pro- 
ceeding, but the Foreign Secretary was justified 
by the event, although the patriotic obstinacy 
of tue Danes converted what should have been 
an alliance into a conquest. As for Bennigsen, 
Mr. Dorman expresses a somewhat ingenuous 
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astonishment at his conduct. But the man 
had been an enlightened assassin ; why should 
he shrink from being an enlightened traitor ? 
The end with Bennigsen invariably justified 
the means. Mr. Dorman's defence of Castle- 
reagh’s policy is well considered, though not 
exactly new. There can be no doubt that the 
broad distinction drawn by Miss Martineau 
and other Liberal historians between his 
policy and that of Canning cannot be sub- 
stantiated by historical evidence. Castle- 
reagh was no friend to absolutism abroad, 
though he may have countenanced the sup- 
pression of working-class opinion at home. 
He was apt to be swayed by his private inti- 
macy with continental diplomatists, but, on 
the whole, he kept his hands free. Mr. 
Dorman’s literary opinions continue to be 
enlivened by a certain pleasing eccentricity. 
When ‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ 
is boldly termed the finest satirical poem in 
the English language, one marvels how 
‘ Absalom and Achitophel’ can have escaped 
his memory. 


The Law of Likeness (Longmans & Co.) 
is not uninteresting, and, in spite of some 
lapses from grace in the matter of style 
and punctuation, not ill-written. Mr. David 
Bates, brought up in the Calvinistic con- 
ception of Christianity, and filling for a 
short period the office of preacher to a 
congregation zealous for sound doctrine, 
reviews his spiritual thoughts and experiences 
from the time when, in his own words, he no 
longer found himself able to believe ‘‘ the 
hard dogma of the atonement.’’ In the doubts 
and perplexities which followed this discovery 
he underwent, he says, much distress, from 
which he was relieved by ‘‘a sudden change 
of mind’’—a change which he ascribes to an 
interposition on the part of the Divine Mind. 
In the fashion called supernatural—although 
he does not accept any doctrine on super- 
natural authority—his distress disappeared ; 
but his problems remained. Anxious to see 
strange lands, and now unable to go out as a 
missionary, he took a clerkship in a trading 
company in Old Calabar. An account of his 
life on the coast, of the natives and the 
missionaries, together with some reflections on 
Africa in general, serves to introduce the 
argument of his book. Briefly, the argument 
is to the effect that whatever spiritual life 
there may be in man is shaped in the likeness 
of the Divine Spirit, and that this likeness is 
the ultimate foundation of all faith and hope. 
Mr. Bates, it need hardly be said, quotes the 
late Prof. Henry Drummond. He quotes, in 
particular, a passage in which travelling in 
tropical Africa is represented as an education 
in the origin and growth of moral, social, and 
religious problems; and he conceives, there- 
fore, that in going to that portion of the world 
he went to the best of all schools. ‘‘Ex Africa 
semper aliquid novi’’ does not seem to be 
exemplified in the course of his speculations, 
for their main contention, of course, is far 
from new. After some desultory observations 
on natural history, on the development of a 
spiritual consciousness, and on the relations 
between religion and science, he discourses at 
large on Christianity and the way in which 
its path was prepared by the Hebrew 
prophets. Prophecy, indeed, plays a large 
part in Mr. Bates’s pages, and he dwells on 
“the new prophecy,’’ that is to say, the in- 
creasing appreciation which he discerns of the 
kinship between man and God, with particular 
emphasis. The kind of new prophet selected 
for his own and others’ admiration is Cecil 
Rhodes, whom he pronounces to be ‘the 
greatest mortal of our time’’; ‘‘a prophet of 
the type of Moses, a leader of the people into 
new lands, in obedience to what he saw to be 
the commandment of God to him”’; ‘one who 
undoubtedly recognized the obligation of the 
law of Likeness to God.’’ There is much else 








in the same vein; much, too, which conveys 
the impression that Mr. Bates takes the 
thoughts and opinions which he utters very 
seriously and as a definite contribution to 
progress, although doubtless he would be the 
last to claim for them any profound originality. 
He has written them out with a good purpose, 
and, so far as they combat narrowness and 
obscurantism, they will possibly benefit some 
of those who may read them. Others, perhaps, 
may be deterred from yielding them their due 
by his tendency to clothe them in a flowery 
form, strongly suggestive in places of the 
tropical scenes in which they appear to have 
been first conceived. 


Dawn on the Dark Continent, by the Rev. 
James Stewart (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier), 
consists of the Duff Lectures for 1902, delivered 
by Dr. Stewart in accordance with the terms 
of the late Dr. Duff’s bequest providing 
for a course of lectures on subjects con- 
nected with missions to be given at Edin- 
burgh, once in every four years. Dr. Stewart 
has exceptional qualifications for his task in 
a wide and varied experience of missionary 
labour. It will be remembered that he went 
out to the Zambesi in 1861, while the ill- 
fated Livingstone Expedition was still on 
that river. ‘‘It was difficult to get to the 
Zambesi then, and still more difficult to get 
away from it’’; and the state of the country 
was such that he was obliged to report to his 
committee in a sense unfavourable to the 
establishment of the proposed Free Church 
of Scotland Mission. The ‘ Livingstonia ”’ 
Mission was finally started on Lake Nyasa in 
1876, and Dr. Stewart was for some time 
associated with it; but the main work of his 
life has been connected with the great educa- 
tional institutionof Lovedale, in Cape Colony. 
A book of 400 not very closely printed pages, 
which deals with a whole continent, though 
confined to the special subject of missionary 
work, cannot be otherwise than sketchy; but 
the writer has made his survey tolerably com- 
plete, without falling into the error of being 
unduly dry and statistical. In fact, we own 
to finding it distinctly readable. The lectures 
are sixteen in number, seven being devoted 
to an historical summary of the work done 
by the various British denominations, and by 
French, German, Norwegian, and other 
missions. The Church of England has a 
chapter to itself, in which the writer is 
unable to refrain from entering a mild protest 
against the ‘‘unfortunate aloofness’ of the 
S8.P.G. Among the remaining subjects treated 
are ‘The Struggle for the Continent,’ ‘ Train- 
ing of the Missionary,’ ‘The Missionary 
Magazine,’ ‘The Future of Africa and the 
Africans,’ &c. Nine excellent maps add 
greatly to the usefulness of the book. Dr. 
Stewart’s attitude towards the native is 
sympathetic without sentimentalism ; and he 
gives no uncertain sound on the “labour 
question ’’ (see especially pp. 29-31 and 202-5). 
Many disputed points are dealt with, which 
it would be out of place to discuss here; and 
the author is not wholly free from bias—e.g., 
in his view of South African politics (though 
little is said on the subject in these pages, 
and that not intemperately), and in a certain 
bitterness towards ‘‘ the recent unaccountable 
movement known as the Ethiopian Church”’ 
(p.185). Itis difficult tosuppose that the move- 
ment, however mistaken, is unaccountable ; but 
people over here are not in the position of the 
man whom the shoe pinches, and a perusal of 
the passage referred to, with its context, will 
show why Dr. Stewart must needs go near to 
think it so. But, on the whole, the book is 


distinguished by an admirable breadth of tone ; 
other denominations are dealt with in a 
liberal spirit, and the tendency to divide the lay 
world into pro-missionary, or sheep, and anti- 
missionary, or goats, is very slightly discerni- 
ble, if not entirely absent. For a specimen of 
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the strong Scottish common sense which is so 
invaluable in a work of this sort the passage on 
pp. 381-2 on lobola and other native customs 
should be noted. There are one or two 
omissions. Perhaps a reference to Bishop 
Colenso’s work in Natal may have been 
prudently avoided, as involving controversial 
matters, yet it seems hard that he should be 
entirely overlooked, except as the occasion 
for Bishop Gray’s ‘‘ chief struggle’’ (p. 126). 
It is all the more to be regretted, as Colenso 
admirably exemplified one of the most 
important functions of the missionary—that 
of ‘*Tribune of the People,’’ to borrow the 
words of Sir H. H. Johnston—on which, by- 
the-by, Dr. Stewart might have laid more 
stress, though he dwells on it to a certain 
extent on pp. 98-100. There is no allusion to 
the Mashonaland Mission, which is, like the 
Universities’ Mission, the work of a distinct 
society, and not conducted under the auspices 
of the S.P.G. On p. 263 the mission of the 
Dutch Reformed Church to Lake Nyasa is 
said to have been ‘‘commenced in 1884.’’ 
This is surely a printer’s error for 1894. It 
is interesting to find that the late Cecil 
Rhodes, who has been lauded as a benefactor 
to Lovedale, as well as (we scarcely know on 
what grounds) a friend to the natives in 
general, presented to that institution exactly 
2501. in ten years, while ‘‘ Mr. D. P. Wood, 
of Natal and London,’’ also deceased, who did 
not enjoy the reputation of a millionaire, gave 
5,0001. without being asked. 


Tue late Archdeacon Furse’s Lenten Ad- 
dresses and Meditations (Murray) may safely 
be commended for perusal to all who care for 
books that are devotional without being 
mawkish. Tender and delicate fancy blossoms 
in Dr. Furse’s hands into a work of bothspiritual 
insight and practical value. Few who read this. 
book will be aware of its singular felicities of 
style; but fewer will be untouched by them, 
for the style is but the expression of the 
spirit, at once cultivated and loving-hearted, 
and bears witness to the truth that the poetic 
mind is no less necessary for penetration into 
the depths of religious emotion than it is for 
the sympathetic imagining of the character of 
Jesus. 


The Niebelungs: a Tragedy in Three Parts. 
From the German of Friedrich Hebbel. By 
H. Goldberger. With 7 Full-page Illustrations. 
by H. G. McCall. (A. Siegle.)—It may be 
questioned if ‘The Nibelungs’ really be 
Hebbel’s masterpiece, but certainly it is one 
of the most interesting of his dramatic experi- 
ments. He planned it on a vast scale and 
worked it out with minute care, devoting 
seven years of strenuous labour to its com- 
position, and if he did not wholly overcome 
the difficulties of his subject, still the vigour 
of one or two of its characters, the beauty of 
its lyric scenes, and the splendour of some of 
its descriptive passages must always secure it 
a distinguished place in German drama. For 
the ordinary English reader, whose knowledge 
of Hebbel we may safely assume to be of the 
slightest, it is probably as good an example 
of the poet’s work as one could choose, and an 
adequate translation of it would, therefore, be 
very acceptable. Unfortunately that adjec- 
tive can hardly be applied to the present 
version. In reading it we are forced to the 
conclusion that English is not Mr. Gold- 
berger’s native tongue; and though it is 
doubtless an agreeable pastime to compose 
verses in a foreign language, yet, except 
in the case of Latin and Greek, where 
none but the shades can laugh at us, it is not 
always advisable to publish them. Mr. Gold- 
berger seems to have gone steadily through 
the play, turning each line as literally as. 
might be into a semblance of English metre. 
The work, we admit, is conscientiously done, 
and might assist an indifferent German scholar 
here and there to an understanding of the 
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original. But the English is uncouth; the 
blank verse goes on crutches, and not always 
very securely at that; and, as literature, the 
production cannot be read with any enjoyment. 
Two or three lines, taken at random, will give 
a taste of its quality, which does not vary 
throughout the 250 pages :— 
The knight 

I would have challenged, trust me for that ; 

But he could not be parted from the dragon, 

And dragons one does kill. Why did then put 

This knight himself into the dragon’s care ? 
Or for a higher strain :— 

When one is as transparent as an insect 

That does seem red and green, as is its food, 

Then from all secrecies one ought to guard, 

For even do one’s bowels blab them out. 
It should be mentioned to the publisher’s 
credit that the volume is handsomely produced, 
and the illustrations by Mr. McCall are not 
without merit. 


The Story of King Arthur and his Knights. 
Written and illustrated by Howard Pyle. 
(Newnes.)—The spirit in which Mr. Pyle has 
approached his task is the only one from which 
any measure of success can be hoped. The art 
of story-telling is incompatible with a close 
subservience to a written original ; it can only 
flourish when a writer feels himself free to 
add, subtract, or invent in accordance with 
the exigencies of the moment. A modern can 
never wholly liberate himself from the tyranny 
of the printed word ; his only resource is to 
close the book resolutely, and allow himself 
to be influenced by his personal likes or dis- 
likes in the treatment of his materials. The 
result will be more or less satisfactory in pro- 
portion as the story-teller isin sympathy with 
his theme, and as his ideals, surroundings, 
and sentiments are in the natural line of the 
story’s development. It may be questioned 
whether the conditions of American literature 
are likely to favour the growth of a genuine 
romantic feeling; but a writer’s environment 
is nota thing over which he can be expected to 
exercise much control. Mr. Pyle’s Arthur owes 
more to Tennyson than to the Middle Ages, 
and he has incorporated some folk-lore stories 
hitherto unconnected with the legend; but 
within the limits indicated he tells his tale 
with delicacy and power. The illustrations 
are fully in character with the text, and will 
be found helpful by the readers for whom the 
book is designed. We hope that Mr. Pyle 
will receive sufficient encouragement to pro- 
ceed with his promised second volume, for we 
must confess to some curiosity as to the way 
in which Lancelot and Guinevere will be 
whitewashed for Mr. Pyle’s public, 


WE have on our table a Hand List of works 
relating to the Far East from the Public 
Library of the Borough of West Ham, and 
catalogues of books from Mr. Dunlop of Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Carver of Hereford, Messrs. 
Browne & Browne of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
Messrs. Barnicott & Pearce of Taunton (‘The 
Country Gentleman’s Reference Catalogue’) ; 
and we have to thank Messrs. Myers of 
High Holborn, Messrs. Simmons & Waters of 
Leamington, and Mr. Ward of Richmond, 
Surrey, for catalogues of engravings. 
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‘SUNDAY STORIES,’ 


I ACKNOWLEDGE that in a story intituled ‘To 
Her Own Hurt,’ written by me, and published 
in Sunday Stories for March 19, 1904, I have 
followed the plot and circumstances on which 
Miss Cholmondeley’s story ‘Moth and Rust’ 
is based. As I have thereby infringed the 
copyright law, I desire now to offer to Miss 
Cholmondeley and Mr. Murray my apologies 
and regret for this infringement. 

SoPHIE GARDNER. 





JOHN DRYDEN’S FIRST FUNERAL. 


St. Anne’s Rectory, 28, Soho Square, W. 

AN interesting discovery has recently been 
made at St. Anne’s Church, Soho, which throws. 
considerable light on the story of the “ shame- 
fully abandoned corpse” of John Dryden. The 
great poet, it will be remembered, died from 
gangrene at his house in Gerrard Street on 
Wednesday morning, May Ist, 1700, at 3. 
o’clock ; and we know that, on the following 
Friday, his body, which had previously been 
embalmed, was brought to the College of Phy- 
sicians, where it lay in state until Monday, 
May 13th, the day of the funeral at Westminster 
Abbey. The shameful abandonment must, 
therefore, have taken place between the hour 
of Dryden’s death and the reception of his body 
at the College of Physicians ; and it is of this. 
period that so little is really known. The first 
account that we have of it was due to the fertile 
imagination of a Mrs. Thomas. According to 
her story, Dryden’s relatives arranged a private 
funeral for Saturday, May 4th, suited to the 
poor circumstances of his family. The proces- 
sion was actually on its way to the graveyard, 
when it was met quite unexpectedly by a com- 
pany of gallants, which included Lord Jeffreys 
and Lord Dorset. They inquired whose the 
funeral was, and, on being told that it 
was John Dryden’s, were so touched that 
they persuaded the relatives to return to 
the house, promising that they themselves 
would pay for a funeral suited to so great 
aman. The relatives complied, but at the 
house a serious difficulty was encountered. 
Dryden’s wife refused to sanction the plan. 
After many attempts at persuasion Lord 
Jeffreys eventually flung himself on his knees 
and swore that he would not get up until she 
gave her consent. ‘‘ No, no, no,” murmured 
the lady between her sobs, ‘‘She said ‘Go,’” 
cried Lord Jeffreys, affecting to hear the word 
that he wanted, and, springing to his feet, he 
hurriedly left the house to make his arrange- 
ments for the funeral. 

Mrs. Thomas relates many other absurd 
episodes ; but she was unfortunate in her date 
of the private funeral, as we know that on 
Saturday, May 4th, Dryden’s body was lying in 
state at the College of Physicians, whither it 
had been taken the day before. 

Mrs, Thomas’s romance was widely accepted 
as history, but finally received the treatment- 
it deserved at the hands of Malone, about a 
century after Dryden’s death. Malone thought. 
that the private funeral took place on Friday, 
May 3rd, that its destination was probably the- 
churchyard of the neighbouring parish. This, 
we may note, was the churchyard of St. Anne’s, 
Soho. Malone also surmised that Lord Jeffreys, 
Lord Dorset, and others, either hearing of the 
intended funeral, or perhaps actually meeting: 
with it, persuaded the relations and friends to- 
return, promising that the corpse should receive: 
a more costly burial. 

Malone’s account has, I believe, always been 
accepted as the true story of the shamefully 
abandoned corpse of John Dryden. But the 
discovery at St. Anne’s, Soho, not only enables. 
us to correct, but also to supplement its detail. 
A cursory examination of the registers, made a 
few days ago, revealed the fact that Dryden 
was buried at St. Anne’s on Thursday, May 2nd. 
Funerals were numerous at the church in those. 
days, but on this Thursday there were only two, 
that of John Dryden and that of a child named 
Sarah Perkins. The entry in the buriak 
register stands simply thus: “2 May. John 
Dryden. Sarah Perkins, c.” This entry, there- 
fore, shows that the date of Dryden’s private 
funeral was Thursday, May 2nd, the rapid 
burial being due to the gangrene from which he 
died ; that the corpse was carried to St. Anne’s 
Church, which was not five minutes’ walk from 
Dryden’s house, and actually buried there ; and 
that some time late on Thursday, or early on 
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Friday, the body was removed from its first 
resting-place, embalmed, and then carried to 
the College of Physicians. How and when this 
removal was made is at present unknown, but 
we hope that some document at the church may 
throw further light on this interesting subject. 
Ramsay W. Couper, M.A. 








CHARLES OF ORLEANS. 
104, Cheyne Walk, S.W., July 19th, 1904. 

In his criticism of my book ‘ Avril’ this week 
your reviewer refers to Charles of Orleans’s 
rhymes in ‘‘ioun.” I can remember no such 
Anglo-French termination in the recognized 
texts of that poet, and I am tempted to think 
there must be some error. 

There is a further reference to the “ mass” 
-of English verse attributed to Charles of Orleans. 
If we are talking of the same author, the word 
“*mass’’ is quite incomprehensible to me. It 
has been doubted by respectable authorities 
whether nine short poems in English (seven 
songs, one ballade, and one roundel, Cham- 
pollion, 265-270) may not be, after all, from his 

en. But that is not a ‘‘ mass.” I can hardly 

lieve that your reviewer is referring to the 
rubbish contained in the Harleian MSS. (No. 
682). This was published by the Roxburgh 
Club in 1827, and very properly sat upon by 
the more learned of our grandfathers. It is 
obvicusly a translation, and a bad translation 
by some one imperfectly acquainted with French 
{e.g., 1. 10, *‘entent” for attente, &c.). 

To turn from controversial matters: Who is 
Archipiada? Is it Archippa? Or Alcibiades ? 
Or another? I confess that I could not decide, 
and I should be most grateful if your reviewer, 
who has solved this difficult problem, will pub- 
jish his method of proof in your columns for 
the benefit of European scholarship. 

. Bretoc. 


*,* English philology did not exist in the 
time of M. Belloc’s grandfather. We advise 
him to consult some better-informed authority. 
He will then learn that the use of the tag 
“‘aftir his entent” for a rhyme is quite 
immaterial to the question whether or no Charles 
wrote the English version of his poems, which 
must be settled by phonetics, as far as settle- 
ment is possible. The translation was almost 
certainly made by a foreigner ‘‘ imperfectly 
acquainted with” English, who had read a good 
deal of our literature, and mistakenly fancied 
he could write it; it preserves some poems of 
which the French original is lost. We do not 
‘quarrel with M. Belloc’s estimate of the sub- 
ject-matter of the prince’s poetry. An extension 
of his study of the Roxburghe volume will yield 
him the required rhymes. In the case of 
Archipiada, we acquit M. Belloc’s industry at 
the expense of his judgment. There is quite 
sutticient agreement on the subject to prevent 
any one who proffers elementary explanations 
from saying ‘‘I do not know,” without going a 
little further. 








“JOHN TROT.” 
Tardeo, Bombay, June 18th, 1904, 

Tue obsolete phrase ‘‘ John Trot” the 
* New English Dictionary’ explains as meaning 
‘*a man of slow or uncultured intellect, a 
bumpkin, a clown,” and quotes Foote, ‘ English 
in Paris,’ 1753, and Colman, ‘ Mus. Lady,’ 1762, 
as instances (‘ N.E.D.,’ vol. v. p. 593). There 
are no other quotations, therefore it is pre- 
sumed that it went out of use after 1762. But 
I have come across the phrase in a book 

rinted in 1824, which shows that it survived 
far into the nineteenth century. A marginal 
a probably by a contemporary reader, 

owever, shows that it was unfamiliar then. In 
the ‘Report on the Dekhan’ by William 
Chaplin, who succeeded Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone as the Commissioner of the Deccan, then 





recently conquered from the Peishwa, he says 
about a new system :— 

“The innovation must be very gradual to be at 
all successful, and must not be attempted without 
being well understood. The John Trot mode of 
following in the old beaten track must therefore at 
present be generally persisted in, notwithstanding 
its defects of inequality and uncertainty.’”-—Chaplin 
‘Report of the Fiscal and Judicial System of 
Administration of the Dekhan,’ Bombay, 1824, p. 91. 
In my copy of this book the former owner has 
made the remark in pencil on the margin, 
‘* What an expression!” ‘‘ John Trot mode of 
following in the beaten track” would mean 
something like the ‘‘jog trot” routine. But 
the writer has evidently not that in mind, as 
he spells ‘‘ John Trot” in capitals as separate 
words, and ‘‘ John” is no misprint for ‘* jog,” 
and there is no hyphen between the two words. 

R. P. Karxkaria. 








A METRICAL TALE BY LAMB. 
Carlisle. 


Is not Mr. R. A. Potts in error in his state- 
ment that the above was contributed during 
Charles Lamb’s second connexion with the 
Morning Post? Though Lamb forwarded his 
‘Imitations of Robert Burton, &c., to that 
paper in 1800, ‘‘ wisest Stewart” had said 
‘*No.” He was, however, successful in his 
second application towards the end of 1801, as 
during January and up to about the middle of 
February of 1802 he contributed both prose 
and verse. Probably his first important article 
was the criticism of Cooke in ‘Richard III.’ 
This, Mr. Lucas states, appeared in the paper 
of January 8th, 1802. If the letter to Rickman 
in the late Canon Ainger’s new edition of the 
‘Letters’ is correctly dated January 9th, the 
former date should be January 4th, as Lamb 
said ‘ Richard III.’ had appeared in the Morning 
Post *‘ last Monday.” Mr. Lucas also states that 
the letter to Robert Lloyd dated July 26th, 1801, 
‘* appeared about the same time” as the article 
in the Morning Post. This, however, is clearly 
a mistake. e adds, further on, that Cooke 
produced ‘ Richard III.’ at Covent Garden on 
October 31st, 1801 ; but I do not think that this 

erformance is the one referred to by Lamb in 
his article. Inthe latter Lamb says he attended 
‘* the first appearance last winter,” viz , that of 
1800-1, and goes on to state that ‘‘the grace of 
freshness is worn off and Mr. Cookeis no longer 
a@ novitiate candidate for public favour.” 

Additional proof seems to be furnished by a 
reference to Crabb Robinson’s ‘Diary,’ vol. i. 
p. 82 (first edition), in which Thomas Robin- 
son, in a letter to his brother, who was at the 
time in Germany, writes on March 9th, 1801 :— 

“ When we were in London...... we were of course 
desirious of seeing the present nine days’ wonder 
Mr. Cooke. We were so lucky as to see him in 
Richard, his favourite character.” 


S. BurrerwortH, Major R.A.M. Corps. 








SALE. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
sold in their four days’ sale on the 20th to 24th inst. 
the following books: Sowerby’s English Botany, 
38 vols. 177. 10s. Burton’s Arabian Nights, 
16 vols., 1885-8, 287. Percy Society’s Publica- 
tions, 30 vols., 1840-52, 97. 5s. Scott's Novels, 
Poetical and Prose Works, and Waverley Anec- 
dotes, 92 vols., 1829-34, 227. Payne’s Arabian Nights, 
Tales from the Arabic, and Alaeddin, Villon Society, 
13 vols., 1882-9, 112. Camden Society’s Publications, 
150 vols., 1838-90, 147. 15s. Burlington Fine-Arts 
Club’s Portrait Miniatures, 1889, 167. Gemini’s 
Anatomie, 1559, 77. Propert’s Miniature Art, 1887, 
121. 5s. Lilford’s Birds, Parts I. - XXX., 1885- 
1895, 261. Annals of Sporting, 13 vols, 1822- 
1828, 377. Martial and Naval Atchievements, 
2 vols., 1814-17, 147. More’s Utopia, by Robinson, 
1556, 152. Beaumont and Fletcher's Plays, 1647, 
251. 5s. Roxburghe Club issues of Guill. de 
Guileville, Pelerinage de l’Ame, and the Histor y of 
Placidug, 3 vols., 1873-97, 207. 9s. sopi Fabule, 


absque nota (Basil. Furter, 14967), 33/.15s. Auto- 
graph Letter of Robert Burns, 4 pp. 4to, to Mrs. 





Dunlop, April 11th, 1791, 627. Chippendale’s 
Cabinet-Maker, 1754, 137. 5s. Lorris et Meun, Roman 
de la Rose, MS. on vellum, fifteenth century, 26/. 10s. 
Brunetto Latini, Li Livres dou Tresor, MS. on 
vellum, Sec. XIV., 307. Costume Parisien, 1150 
plates, 1807-29, 157. 10s. Thackeray at Clevedon 
—- plates, pencil notes by Mrs. Brookfield, 
n.d., 311. 








WPiterary Gossip. 

Tue health of Mr. George Meredith seems 
to have somewhat improved of late. He 
is staying at the seaside, and the change of 
air and scene appears to have benefited him, 
we are pleased to say. 


Last week we mentioned Dr. Gasquet’s 
lecturing tour in the United States. He 
sails, it seems, on August 10th, and will be 
away for three months. 


A nEw novel by Anthony Hope, entitled 
‘Double Harness,’ is to appear in the 
autumn. 


As there has been a considerable amount 
of speculation concerning the fine collection 
of book-plates formed by the late Mr. 
Julian Marshall, it may be stated that, in 
the event of its not being disposed of by 

rivate treaty, it will be sold at auction by 

essrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge next 
season. Mr. Marshall’s collection—in which 
two other collections are absorbed—is one 
of the finest in existence, and it will in many 
ways be a matter of regret if it is broken 
up. It is beautifully arranged, and a full 
list of it would make a good supplement 
to the excellent catalogue issued by the 
British Museum authorities of the Franks 
collection. 


An influential committee has been formed 
to erect a permanent memorial to the late 
Prof. Mommsen. A statue is to be set up 
in front of the Berlin University at a cost of 
4,000/., and, if subscriptions allow, the 
Mommeen fund for a Corpus Nummorum is to 
be increased. The English members of the 
committee are Messrs. Bryce, Bywater, 
Haverfield, Head, Paton, and Pelham, and 
Sir E. M. Thompson. 


In the debate in the House of Lords on 
Friday of last week references to the doc- 
trines of coincidences produced reports of 
the name of Prof. De Morgan in which the 
distinguished author of our ‘ Budget of 
Paradoxes’ was called ‘‘ Prof. Morgan” ! 


TuerE has been hitherto no English 
version of Van Hase’s ‘Handbuch der 
protestantischen Polemik,’ a really clever 
controversial work ; and the Religious Tract 
Society has made arrangements with the 
Rev. Dr. Streane, of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, to bring out an English version, 
which he will annotate throughout, with 
special reference to the needs of English 
readers. It is hoped that the volume may 
see the light next year. 


Mr. C. Lewis Hinp is preparing a new 
volume, to which he has given the title of 
‘ Life’s Lesser Moods.’ It will be published 
during the autumn. 


Joun Mackay Witson, who originated 
the well-known ‘Tales of the Borders,’ was 
born August 15th, 1804, and died October 
2nd, 1835. In this his centenary year an 
endeavour is being made to erect a memorial 
to Wilson in Tweedmouth Church, in the 
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shape of a reconstruction of the two principal 
side windows of the church, and the erection 
between them of a suitable memorial brass. 
The Rev. W. F. Cameron, Tweedmouth, 
has already received about 70/. of the 1507. 
required to carry out this design, and is 
making a public appeal for the remainder. 


WE greatly regret to hear of the decease 
of Mr. W. Davenport Adams, a well-known 
journalist, who wrote several volumes of 
criticism and compiled various anthologies. 
For something like twenty years he had 
been a busy reviewer in the Glode and other 
papers and magazines. He was at one 
time an occasional contributor to this 
journal, 


Tue well-known French novelist M. Paul 
Perret died on Monday last after a long 
illness at Pornic. Perret was born at 
Paimbeeuf (Loire-Inférieure) on February 
12th, 1830, and had been an industrious 
and highly esteemed author and jour- 
nalist for over forty years. He was for 
many years dramatic critic of La Liberté, 
and contributed literary essays and 
chroniques to several of the leading Paris 
reviews and journals. Some of his romances 
and books of travels enjoyed considerable 
popularity ; his last story, ‘La Loi de la 
Femme,’ is now appearing in the Figaro, of 


which he corrected the final proofs only a ; 


few days before his death. For some years 
he occupied one of the two posts of “lecteur” 
at the Comédie Francaise. 


To the translation of M. Coquelle’s clever 
book, ‘Napoléon et Angleterre, 1803-13,’ 
by Mr. Gordon D. Knox, of Balliol, 
Dr. J. Holland Rose is writing an introduc- 
tion. The English version will be published 
by Messrs. Bell. 


M. anv MapameE Gustave VAPEREAU are 
to be féted to-morrow (Sunday) at Morsang- 
sur-Orge, when they celebrate their noces de 
diamant, and literary workers all over the 
world at all interested in French biography 
will join in cordially wishing M. and Madame 
Vapereau long life and prosperity. M. 
Vapereau was born at Orléans in 1819, and 
was a Professor of Philosophy when the 
advent of the Second Empire was followed 
by his dismissal. He took up literary work, 
in addition to journalism, and in 1858 his 
‘ Dictionnaire Universel des Contemporains’ 
at once became a standard work of re- 
ference, and a perfect gold mine of literary 
information. The sixth edition of this, the 
most exhaustive and perfect work of its 
kind in existence, appeared in 1898, and a 
supplement to it was issued two years later. 
A fully revised edition, bringing the book 
up to the present time, is really much needed 
—no light task when nowadays every 
person who has written a pamphlet or an 
article considers himself an eminent person. 


Art the monthly meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution, held on Thursday in last week, 
Mr. Charles J. Longman took the chair, 
and the sum of something like a hundred 
pounds was voted to fifty-five members and 
widows of members. Three members were 
elected, and three fresh applications for 
membership were brought forward. 


A society, having the support of eminent 
men of letters in Germany, Switzerland, and 
many other countries, besides those of 








France, has been formed in Paris to pro- 
mote the publication of a complete critical 
edition of J. J. Rousseau’s works. The 
scheme comprises also a bibliography and 
a periodical record of Rousseau studies. 
Musset-Pathay’s attempt to grapple with 
the subject early in the last century was 
imperfect, especially as regards the corre- 
spondence, among which a number of 
forged letters were allowed to be printed. 


M. Apert GaprieL Jacopfé pe Navrots, 
the well-known French archivist and 
bibliophile, who died recently, was one of 
the most faithful habitués of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, where most of his work 
was done. His gratitude to the authorities 
of that great establishment has taken a 
very practical form, for he has bequeathed it 
some highly desirable things. These include 
a portrait of Jean Racine, by J. B. Santerre; 
all his manuscripts, illuminated and other- 
wise; books printed on vellum; books 
annotated by Jean and Louis Racine and 
André Chénier; autograph letters of Jean, 
Louis, and J. B. Racine, Voltaire, and 
Nicole; all his manuscripts of Louis Racine; 
and furthermore, he expresses the request that 
the Bibliothéque Nationale may select from 
his collection of old books such as it may 
wish to possess, either on account of the 
binding or the text. 

A work on the history of printing in 
Italy is announced for early publication. 
It is by Signor G. Fumagalli, the well- 
known librarian at the Brera, Milan. The 
title is ‘ Dictionnaire Géographique d’Italie 
pour servir 4 l’Histoire de |’Imprimerie 
dans ce Pays.’ It is arranged in five 
sections. The first will indicate the 
localities in Italy where and when printing 
has been introduced up to the present time ; 
the second will furnish bibliographical 
notices of editiones principes of each city, 
town, private houses, &c.; and the re- 
maining sections will deal with bio- 
graphies of the most celebrated Italian 
printers, with statistical notices of the 
present state of printing in Italy, and with 
historical notices of the auxiliary arts of 
printing, such as lithography, engraving, 
oe ink manufacture, and so 
orth. It will be seen from this that 
Signor Fumagalli has undertaken a task 
of considerable magnitude. The volume 
will extend to about 600 pages octavo, and 
is to contain 220 facsimiles. The price is 
fixed at 40 lire. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include Regulations of the University of 
Aberdeen for the Degree of Doctor of Science 
of Agriculture (4¢.); British Museum, 
Return, 1904 (9d.); Regulations for Even- 
ing Schools, Technical Institutions, and 
Schools of Art and Art Classes (2d.); and 
National Gallery, Ireland, Report for 1903 
(1d.). 








SCIENCE 


—_o—. 


Physical Deterioration: its Causes and the 
Cure. By A. Watt Smyth. (Murray.) 
Tue author of ‘ Physical Deterioration : its 
Causes and the Cure’ supplies no clue to her 
identity, but we do not think that we shall 
be mistaken in following the example of 
some of her other reviewers, and concluding 





that she is a woman. With her, therefore, 
we think that every one will agree when she 
writes :— 

‘“*The more carefully the facts lying at the 
root of the physical unfitness admitted to exist 
among the youth of the country are examined, 
the more clearly does it appear that the matter 
is one of vital importance to the future of the 
race and of the nation.” 

The physical and mental condition of a 
great mass of the population is eminently 
unsatisfactory, and it is urgently necessary 
that means should be found for its improve- 
ment. Most of the means suggested by the 
author are excellent, and it some of them 
are a trifle utopian, the adoption of others 
cannot be too strongly or too constantly 
advocated. It can only be matter for regret 
that the fallacy underlying her main argu- 
ment may deter both workers among the 
poor, and persons acquainted with the 
statistical evidence upon which she bases 
her contention, from giving to her book the 
attention which parts of it, at least, deserve. 

For Mrs. Watt Smyth’s contention is 
not that the physical condition of a large 
number of the inhabitants of the British 
Isles is bad—on which score she need fear 
no contradiction—but that it is deteriorat- 
ing. This she ascribes to the increase of 
the urban population, and to the injurious 
effects of town life :— 

‘*The evidence of vital statistics proves 
beyond cavil that the effect of town conditions 
is to cause premature death.” 

She gives the death-rate of the urban 
population for 1902 as 17°4 per 1,000 living, 
and that of the rural population as 15:3, 
noting that a somewhat striking falling-off 
in the difference between urban and rural 
death-rates in that year is due to the redis- 
tribution of the Registrar-General’s areas, 
so as to include under urban districts the 
suburbs of several large towns which had 
hitherto been classed as rural; but she 
draws no comparison with the death-rates 
of previous years. Her argument is that 
towns are less healthy than the country ;. 
that a constantly increasing proportion of 
the population lives in towns ; that therefore. 
the physique of the race must be deteriorat- 
ing. 

If, however, the reader refers to the: 
Registrar-General’s returns for the years, 
1852 and 1853, he will find that the annual 
deaths per 1,000 persons of all ages living in 
England and Wales (corrected for age and 
sex constitution) were 21:6. The same death- 
rate thirty-eight years later (in the years 
1901 and 1902) works out at 17°5 per 1,000, 
That is to say, the death-rate for all 
England and Wales, in spite of a much 
larger proportion of urban population, fell 
about 20 per cent. in the thirty-eight years 
under consideration ; or, to take Mrs. Watt 
Smyth’s figures for 1902, the death-rate for 
all England and Wales was 25 per cent. 
higher in 1852 and 1853 than that for the 
urban population alone in 1902. It is 
possible to contend that the survival of 
many weaklings, who in the harder times 
of thirty years ago would have died in 
childhood, is bad for the race as a whole; 
but this is not our author’s argument. She 
bases it on vital statistics, and these afford 
her no support. 

The high rate of infant mortality has 
always been, and still is, a disgrace to the 
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mation, and Mrs. Watt Smyth cannot insist 
too strongly that it is unnecessary. Still, 
even in this respect, there is slight improve- 
ment. Between the years 1852 and 1853 
and the years 1901 and 1902 the death-rate 
among children under five years of age 
fell from 68:7 to 55°3; but unfortunately 
during the last few years the infantile 
eath-rate (particularly of children under 
one year) has been slowly rising again. 
Mrs. Watt Smyth gives the figures for 1901 
and 1902 for the death-rate of infants under 
one year as 43 per 1,000 higher in the 
urban counties than in the rural counties. 
As she says, 

‘the figures prove that in either sex in infancy 
and early childhood the deaths are notably 
more numerous in the urban than in the rural 
population.” 

This ‘‘deplorable waste of child life” 
may in part be caused, as she maintains, by 
‘the injurious influence of the conditions 
prevailing in large aggregations of popula- 
tion’’; but it can scarcely be considered as 
a necessary result of these conditions. 
Rather it is due to a custom for which 
town life offers temptations and facilities— 
the pernicious habit, indulged in by a 
constantly increasing section of the popula- 
tion, of resorting to artificial feeding for their 
infants. This practice has increased quite 
sufficiently during the last few years among 
the lower classes to account for the rise in 
infant mortality, which is neutralizing more 
and more the good effects upon other 
sections of the population of improved 
sanitation and better food. It is therefore 
gratifying to note that Mrs. Watt Smyth 
is most vigorous in her condemnation of 
artificial feeding. She might have drawn 
attention to the striking statistics of its 
harmfulness in Berlin, quoted by Bunge 
in the last edition of his ‘Physiologie.’ 
It is difficult to support too strongly her 
contention that the evil results of artificial 
feeding should be clearly taught, along with 
other simple lessons in hygiene, in every 
elementary school; and much may be said 
for her plea for State - managed farms, 
whence pure milk could be supplied not 
only to the poor, but alsotothe rich. Asshe 
says, these farms can be made to pay a 
respectable dividend, and need be no burden 
on the rates. 

With regard to the enormous number of 
physically unfit men who are rejected for 
the army, the cause is again to seek not in 
‘‘increasing physical degeneration,” but, as 
General Sir F. Maurice points out, because 
“‘the class from which the nation has drawn the 
bulk of its soldiers is ceasing to supply the 
same number of healthy men as it used to 
supply.” 

Forty or fifty years ago the pay in the 
army was not ridiculously inadequate as 
compared with the rate of civilian wages; 
it is so now. “ Physically fit men” can 
literally not afford to enlist. The cure for 
the evil is simpler than that for physical 
degeneration; but this is once more a case 
in which the nation must be educated 
before the cure can be applied. Mrs. Watt 
Smyth quotes what she calls the “optimistic 
evidence’’ of Surgeon-General Don, given 
before Lord Mansfield’s Commission, 

‘*that there was no deterioration in the race 
generally, even in the urban young men. They 
were better fed, and the population as a whole 





was on a somewhat higher plane than it was 


forty or fifty years ago. He was absolutely 
certain that through education and military 
training, less drunkenness, and fewer petty 
offences, the moral tone and intelligence of the 
men had materially increased.” 


To turn once more to statistics, it is about 
the age when men are recruited that the 
difference in the death-rate of the present 
day and that of forty years ago is most 
strongly marked. Between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty the death-rate in the 
years 1852 and 1853 was 7:5 per 1,000; in 
the years 1900 and 1901 it was 3-4 per 
1,000. At these ages the death-rate is half 
what it was. Between the ages of five and 
forty-five it has fallen steadily, but the im- 
provement is most marked in the years of 
childhood, and before the full wage-earning 
period is reached. For various reasons this 
appears to be chiefly due to the improved 
feeding rendered possible by the higher rate 
of wages drawn by the heads of families, in 
part doubtless also to improved sanitation. 
This should be insisted on not only in the 
interests of truth, but because it seems bare 
justice to the many splendid workers in the 
fields of social improvement and sanitary 
reform that the public should not be taught 
to understand that their work has been 
fruitless. 

In spite of all that has been done, how- 
ever, the necessity for education in sanitary 
and hygienic matters cannot be overstated. 
It would be well if educational authorities 
would give heed to all that Mrs. Watt 
Smyth writes about the need of play- 
grounds for urban schools—unfortunately 
some of the newest and best - equipped 
schools are the worst offenders in this re- 
spect ; of more frequent breaks in the lesson 
hours—in this direction we should like to 
see schoolmasters encouraged to institute 
longer intervals in fine, warm weather than 
are required in winter; of more time and 
attention being devoted to physical exer- 
cises, especially to exercises conducted in 
the open air, and so forth. The authorities 
areat present doing something towards effect- 
ing one of the much-needed reforms to 
which she draws attention, by recommend- 
ing the abolition of that unclean anachronism 
the slate. Many would have thought that 
the outbreak of diphtheria in the Col- 
chester schools in 1901, when it was so 
clearly demonstrated that the children using 
slates were the chief sufferers, had roused 
teachers to see the need of prohibiting 
their employment; but unfortunately 
better-class schools are still as careless as 
elementary ones in this respect. 

After so much that is practical it rouses a 
feeling of extreme irritation when the reader 
finds Mrs. Watt Smyth going in for counsels 
of perfection like the following: ‘‘Children 
attending Board Schools should be required 
to wear a neat hygienic dress.” The italics 
are ours, and it is probably hardly worth 
while to point out that there would be a 
good deal of diversity of opinion as to how 
far the costume prescribed is hygienic. It 
is astounding, too, at the end of a temperate 
and eminently reasonable chapter on ‘The 
Evil Effects of Drink,’ to find gravely 
suggested as a reform 
** the removal by degrees of all schools to the 


country, where the children would remain as 
boarders the whole of their school life.” 





It may be better to be a “‘ State child” in 
the country than a member of a family in 
a back alley ; but—not to mention the effect 
on the rates—what about the parents ? 








Mr. Cuares A, WITCHELL, in a compact but 
weighty volume and a singularly charmless style, 
sets out to tell Natwre’s Story of the Year 
(Fisher Unwin), which, while it undoubtedly 
comprises much sound information and many 
just and illuminating views, yet fails to please, 
partly by reason of a certain sententious aridity 
of manner something akin to that in Calverley’s 
charming jeu d’esprit of ‘The Schoolmaster.’ But 
perhaps the reader’s sympathies are even more 
sharply estranged by the author’s odd attitude 
of what one can only call effusive sentimenta- 
lity of idea, joined with the most remarkable 
insensitiveness of action. You are almost 
reminded of the little boy whose excessive 
fondness for animals led his parents to choose 
for him the career of a butcher. For example, 
a certain pear-tree, which bears well, would 
bear still better but for the bullfinches which 
molest several of its branches; so our nature- 
lover (not the gardener) goes out one day “ with 
a little gun to slay the culprit,” and gives us a 
page and a half of the bird’s death-agonies and 
the grief of its mate. It may or may not be 
well to rid your garden of thieving birds—that 
depends on the point of view ; but no possible 
purpose can be served by an elaborate report 
of the proceedings ; while, again, an adventure 
with a catapult makes hardly pleasing reading. 
A willow-wren was to be shot for stuffing, so 
“one I barbarously shot while it was singing; and 
it fell, but shortly rose again, its thigh only being 
broken; and while clinging on a branch, with the 
fractured limb hanging loose, it again sang its song.”’ 
But perhaps the most salient instance of the 
author’s complacence is the case of a female 
kestrel, upon whose beauties he enthusiastically 
dwells, and which he would appear to have 
cherished and trained with the utmost solici- 
tude. The bird eventually escaped, returning 
to its wild life, but still affectionately watched 
by its whilom master. Then one fine day it is 
brought to him for sale, a pitiable object ‘‘in 
a blackbird’s wicker cage and very dirty,” sans 
wings and tail, which its new captor has pulled 
out, ‘‘ hungry, famishing, for it called out for 
food...... its plumage dirty, its feet clogged” ; 
in the author’s own words, ‘‘a poor, piteous, 
tortured thing.” Still, with excellent good 
sense, he goes on to say :— 

“Twas about to leave England; I could not keep 
the bird, and I knew none who would undertake that 
which I might otherwise have done. So I refused 
to buy it, and the fellow took it away in the dirty 
cage to die in misery.” 

Surely the expenditure of a small sum, and 
afterwards the happy dispatch, would have 
rounded off a less distressing picture. 


Mathematical Crystallography and the Theory 

of Groups of Movements. By Harold Hilton. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—This is a well- 
written work on an interesting, but somewhat 
difficult subject. Its object is 
“to collect for the use of English readers those 
results of the mathematicai theory of crystallo- 
graphy which are not proved in the modern text- 
books...... in the English language.” 
The author lays claim to no important dis- 
covery of his own, but he appears to have 
generally exercised sound judgment in his pre- 
sentation of those of others. Towards the 
end we find the following not unneeded 
caution :— 

“Tt must be remembered that all we have done: is 
to obtain every structure which is geometrically 
possible, on the assumption that the structure has 
three independent finite translations, and no infini- 
tesimal translation. It doesnot follow thatevery such 
structure is mechanically possible ; that if particles 
were arranged in the way suggested by the geo- 
metrical investigation they would be in stable 
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equilibrium. The geometrical theory is now com- 
lete, the mechanical theory is still in its infancy. 
hat some particular cases of the general geo- 
metrical structure (if not the most general struc- 
ture itself) are mechanically possible may be safely 
prophesied ; further than this it is not at present 
possible to go.” 
The book ends with a brief summary of the 
successive attempts that have been made since 
1850 to explain the internal structure of 
crystals—that is to say, to explain their logical 
possibility on certain mechanical assumptions, 
the truth of which, however, remains yet to be 
established. 


OprorTUNELY are the Memoirs of Priestley 
reprinted in a ‘‘Centenary Edition” by Mr. 
H. R. Allenson, for they remind us that the 
philosopher was for seven years the friend and 
companion of Lord Shelburne, the ancestor of 
the present Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. How much of our happy friendship 
with France is due to the liberal ideas of Lord 
Shelburne’s companion? Here we have an 
interesting field of speculation into which this 
is hardly the place to enter. Only one other 
reflection need be made as to the change in 
sentiment which a hundred years has brought 
about : Birmingham no longer harasses heretics. 


THe Unit Library have done well in 
reprinting in a sixpenny form Faraday’s lec- 
tures on The Chemical History of a Candle. 
Faraday was notable not only for original work 
in science, but also for his gifts as a lecturer, 
and this little book is a model of popular 
exposition. 


The Life-History of British Serpents. By 
Gerald R. Leighton. (Blackwood.) — Dr. 
Leighton has produced a pendant to his book 
on ‘British Lizards,’ which was received with 
some favour by field- naturalists; they will 
doubtless be glad to have this volume also, and 
if they do not pay any heed to the author’s 
philosophy or morphology there may be no 
harm done ; outdoor work and outside views are 
the subjects to which Dr. Leighton should con- 
fine himself. 








ENGLISH AND FOREIGN METHODS IN 
SCIENCE. 


In this country Government allows private 
enterprise to undertake the duties that in other 
countries are its care. One sphere, however, in 
which individual or collective enterprise has not 
made up for our lack of Governmental support 
is in the provision of facilities for, and the en- 
couragement of, purely scientific research—not 
the kind of research that at once appeals to the 
world at large by startling results, or enlists our 
ever-ready sympathies by attempting to ‘‘ benefit 
humanity,” but the true research that desires to 
increase our knowledge, and that may perhaps 
appeal directly only to the specialist, but is in 
reality a potential wealth and an actual glory 
to the country. 

Let us take the case of botany. England has 
not yet fully waked to its practical importance 
in forestry and agriculture, and its purely 
scientific side does not appeal to her, so that in 
this country, on the whole, the science fares 
poorly. Merely as an example for comparison, 
look at the capital of Bavaria. Here not only is 
the practical side of botany recognized by the 
provision of institutes with laboratories and 
experimental grounds for forestry, agriculture, 
and the study of plant diseases, but also the 
**pure botanists” are housed in a splendid 
institute, with excellent laboratories and every 
convenience of apparatus and material at hand. 
In the research laboratory one may always 
find a number of foreign botanists of the most 
varied nationalities, many of them already 
university teachers in their own countries. In 
the capital of England no similarly equipped 
university institute exists, and there are few 
laboratories in the country where could be 





found a couple of foreigners at research work, 
attracted by the scientific fame of a great 
teacher. (Cambridge has got a really good new 
institute, which was, however, only opened a 
few months ago.) 

The reason that a foreign botanist who 
wishes to travel and do advanced work seldom 
thinks of coming to England must depend on 
many factors ; but chiefly we ourselves are to 
blame. Not only is there 4 want of endowment 
for good laboratories, but, what is far more 
important, there is, further, a want of endow- 
ment for the professors and advanced students. 
Our professors seldom have sufficient time to 
spare from their duties for their own research 
work, or opportunities of travel, by which they 
not only could accumulate, but also spread 
knowledge. That so much of our scientific 
work is not known on the Continent is largely 
due to our stupid isolation. If Japan can send 
out (as she does) her professors and advanced 
students for three years at a time, not only for 
research, but also to note and bring back the 
best methods and apparatus from the chief 
universities of Europe and America, surely of 
all the millions in England a little might be 
wisely used in keeping one of the most valuable 
sciences up to date and for upholding our 
prestige among the nations. England does not 
lack men, but the men lack opportunity, and 
England’s scientific fame suffers in consequence, 
These deficiencies are well known, of course, to 
the man of science, but they ought to be exhibited 
to the public till that tardy, but in the end 
sensible, body sees that something ought to be 
done, and insists on its being done. 








THE ARUNTA CLASS-NAMES, 


In order, if possible, to elicit confirmation (or 
the reverse) of the facts alluded to by your 
reviewer in his postscript to the review of the 
‘Northern Tribes’ as throwing light on the mean- 
ing of the class-names of the Arunta, it may be 
desirable to state clearly what the authorities 
quoted (actually from the hand of the same 
writer, a German missionary, the Rev. H. 
Kempe) affirm with regard to the relation 
between the animals and the classes. In the 
Halle ‘ Jahresbericht’ it is said that each class 
“fiihrt das Symbol irgend eines Thieres, Z.B. die 
Bunanka das des Geiers}...... tuft ein Burula einen 
Buanka [sic], so macht er nun das Zeichen des 
Geiers.” 

The ordinary meaning of the first sentence 
would be that each class had an animal as a 
crest. For anything of this sort, however, in 
connexion with class-names there is little evi- 
dence. An inaccurate correspondent of Curr 
(ii. 468) asserts that the Yukkaburra have class- 
marks tatued; in the same way a writer in 
the ‘Science of Man’ (i. 84) alleges that the 
Goonganji distinguish their phratries by red- 
yellow and magpie chevrons. But in neither 
of these cases is there any suggestion of an 
animal crest. We must, therefore, assume that 
the author simply means ‘‘ each class has as its 
sign a certain animal.” 

Now, as your reviewer points out, the 
Bunanka gesture is stated in one place to be 
eaglehawk (Geier), in the other lizard. If the 
observer is not very inaccurate, and conse- 
quently unreliable, the explanation may well 
be that he has jumped to conclusions. The 
authors of ‘Kamilaroi and Kurnai’ pointed 
out long ago that gesture language was used 
by the totem kins of certain tribes. If we 
may suppose that the same is true of the 
Arunta, or of that portion of the tribe with 
which Mr. Kempe is familiar, it is possible to 
explain his statements without connecting 
the gestures with the class-names at all. The 
Arunta are organized in local groups; these 
local groups belong in the main to one totem 
kin; the great majority of each totem kin, 
again, belongs to one or other of the exogamous 
moieties, or phratries (which, in the case of the 





Arunta, are apparently anonymous and only 
assumed to exist as an easy way of speaking 
of the relation of the pair of classes Panunga- 
Bulthara to the pair Purula-Kumara). 

Now the result of this is that if Mr. Kempe 
were mainly familiar with one group, or picked 
up his facts when he was using men of one 
group as his guides, he might easily be led 
astray. The gesture that would be made to 
them would be the same, say, for example, 
eaglehawk ; it is true that he should have been 
put on his guard by the fact that the same 
gesture would be made to each of the two 
classes that (normally) go to make up a group ; 
but the significance of this he evidently failed 
to appreciate, for he states that eaglehawk is 
the sign both of Bunanka (Panunga) and of 
Baltare (Bulthara). The two classes to which 
he assigns eaglehawk belong, be it noted, 
to the same moiety, and would therefore be 
found together, in perhaps approximately 
equal numbers, in the same local totem group. 
My theory, therefore, of the origin of his asser- 
tions completely explains the inconsistency in 
them to which your reviewer alludes. I am, I 
confess, unable to suggest how the other names 
were arrived at without fatal muddles, even if 
the statements rest on very few observations. 
I simply suggest this explanation in order to 
direct attention to the subject, and not because 
it appears to me to account for all the facts. 
Until we have further evidence on the point, it 
seems safer to put the present facts to a sus- 
pense account. In the absence of confirmation 
and amplification, Mr. Kempe’s evidence does 
not throw a brilliant light on the puzzling 
question of the origin of Australian class-names. 
His words in any case hardly seem to me to 
imply that the name is translated by the 
gesture. It is perhaps worth while to point 
out that all four ‘‘signs” of the classes are 
among the many totem-animals of the Arunta, 
though to which moiety they belong I am unfor- 
tunately not in a position to say. 

N. W. Tuomas. 








SYMBOLIC LOGIC. 
VI. 

41, WHEN, in ordinary language or in sym- 
bolic reasoning, a word or symbol, or a collection 
of words or symbols, has various meanings, the 
context generally indicates with suflicient clear- 
ness the meaning intended. But when two or 
more meanings are closely allied without being 
identical, ambiguity often ensues; and hence 
arise paradoxes, sophisms, and even colossal 
systems of false but plausible philosophy (see 
§ 49). Take, for example, the word possible. 
In ordinary speech about the common affairs of 
life the meaning of this word varies with the 
context; but the context seldom leaves us in 
doubt as to the particular meaning intended. 
Yet logicians do not agree in their interpretation 
of the word. I understand it myself in its strict 
mathematical sense (see § 12). I call a state- 
ment impossible when it is incompatible with 
our data or definitions ; possible when it is not 
incompatible with either. Consider the three 
subjoined circles, A, B, C, and the three points 


A 8 @ 


marked in the circle A, of which one point is 
also in the circle B, and none in the circle C. 
Take one of the three points at random, and 
let now the three symbols A, B, C, be 
respective abbreviations for the three state- 
ments—(1) ‘‘The point that will turn up will 
be one of the three marked in the circle 
A”; (2) “The point that will turn up will be 
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the one marked in the circle B”; (3) ‘‘The 

point that will turn up will be a point in the 

circle C.” It is evident that we shall have 

A‘B°C7—that is to say, A is certain, and there- 

fore possible; B is variable, and therefore 

possible, but uncertain; C is impossible, and 

therefore uncertain (see § 46). 

42. Mr. Bradley appears to understand the 
word possible in quite a different sense. Here 
is his explanation or definition, which I copy 
from Dr. Keynes’s ‘ Formal Logic’:— 

“Take a judgment such as this, Given abcd then 
E must follow. Add to it the judgment, or the 
supposition, that ad exists, while cd is not known 
to exist, and we get the possible. E is now a 
possibility.” 

Let us submit this definition to symbolic 

analysis, For shortness’ sake, suppose A_ to 

represent ab, and B to represent cd. Mr. 

Bradley, if I rightly grasp his meaning, asserts 

the complex implication 

(AB: E)A‘B«: E, 

which we will denote by ¢. It may be read, 

‘*If AB implies E, while A is certain and B 

uncertain, then E is possible.” Now if this 

implication is valid, it should be a formal 
certainty, and therefore true whatever be the 
statements A, B, E, within the limits of our 
definitions. But it is not a formal certainty, 
for it fails in the case AtBE», a case of which 
our definitions do not exclude the possibility. 

To show this we may reduce the implication to 

its simplest form as follows (see § 44) :— 

o = AtB-(AB: E) : Ex = AcB«(AB: E)EX: 7 
=AcB<(eB : »)E1:y = AtB*BrE : 7» 
= AcB1En? 7 ==(AeBuE1), 

Thus Mr. Bradley’s implication ¢ is equivalent 

to the statement that ‘It is impossible that at 

the same time A is certain, B impossible, and E 

impossible.” But this statement is not a formal 

certainty; it fails in the case (A=e), (B=n,), 

(E=), for substituting, we get 

p= (e¢,,")" = (€,€,€,)= Noy 

which shows that in the case A*ByEn Mr. 

Bradley’s implication ¢ fails. The substitution 

of «, 1, 42, for A, B, E respectively in the 

original and more complex expression denoted 
by ¢ will, upon trial, be found to result in 
failure also. This, of course, must necessarily 

— since the two expressions are equiva- 

ent. 

43. The Hon. B. A. W. Russell, in his 
interesting and very able work on ‘The 
Foundations of Geometry’ (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press, 1897), accepts the validity of 
Mr. Bradley’s definition, which he neatly 
epitomizes as follows :— 

“ A thing is possible, according to Bradley (‘ Logic,’ 
p. 187), when it would follow from a certain number 
of conditions, some of which are known to be 
realized.” 

In this form A«B-(AB:E) appears to be given 

as a real definition of the possibility of E; so 

that we have not only the implication ¢, which, 
as before, denotes 

A‘B-(AB:E):E™, 
but also the converse implication 

E-: AtB-<(AB: EB), 

which may conveniently be denoted by ¢¢. This 

converse implication ¢- is not valid either, for 

it fails both in the case AtBeE¢ and in the case 

A‘B:E®. To prove its failure in the last case, 

let A=e, let B=«, and let E=0@,. We then 

get 
he= O10? €1%€2°€(€1€,2 O1) = €s! 49, (€,€22 1) 
= €32 €4717. = Ns 

Thus the two implicational factors ¢ and ¢o, of 

which the product #¢, constitutes Mr. Bradley’s 

definition of possibility, are each invalid, so that 
any system of non-Euclidian geometry (or of 
general philosophy) which accepts the definition 

as one of its fundamental constituents runs a 

serious risk of sooner or later collapsing. 

44, In reducing Mr. Bradley’s complex state- 
ment, 





A‘B-«(AB:E):E™, 
to its simplest form, (A*B»E”), I assumed a 
general principle of simplification which is often 
useful, and which I will now explain. Let 
¢(A) denote any functional expression con- 
taining the proposition A. e get the 


formulze :— 

(1) Atd(A)=A<d(e). 

(2) AO 

(3) A®p(A)=A°S(G,). 
In the last of these formule §, denotes the 
first of the series 6,, 0., 0,, &c., that comes 
after the last-named in our argument. For 
example, if the last variable that has entered 
into our argument be @,, then @, will denote 
6s. In the first two formule it is not necessary 
to state which of the series «1, «., €,, &c., is repre- 
sented by the « in ¢(«), nor which of the series 
Ni» Nov Nyy &e., is represented by the 7 in (7) ; 
for we have always (e,=«,) and (7:=7,), what- 
ever be the certainties «, and ¢«,, and whatever 
the impossibilities 7, and 7, (see §§ 38, 39). 
Suppose, for example, that denotes 

AcBnC9(6:0:AB+CA). 
We get 

y= AB10(0, 62: en + 6,€)= Ac B109(6,0,: 0.) 
= AtBrC%e= Ar BrC?, 

so that the fourth or bracket factor of Y may be 
eg without altering the value or meaning 
of y. 

45. Kant divided judgment into three classes 
—the apodeictic, the assertoric, and the pro- 
blematic—a hazy, unsatisfactory division, 
founded on the shifting data of passing per- 
sonal opinion. Hence it comes that no two 
logicians interpret the Kantian logic or philo- 
sophy in exactly the same sense. The judg- 
ment (8+1=9) would be considered apodeictic 
or self-evident by most persons, and so would 
(2x2=4); but would (497 + 78=575) or 
(497 x 78=38,766)? If not, why not? When 
does the apodeictic end and change into the 
problematic? All the four statements are 
formal certainties, statements of the class e«; 
but, from the subjective point of view, they 
are not equally evident. To-day I feel as con- 
vinced of the truth of (7xX9=63) as I do of 
(2+1=8); they are both equally apodeictic to 
me, or equally unapodeictic, because I simply 
remember them as facts, and do not reason 
about them at all. But it was not so in the 
days of my boyhood, before I was master of the 
multiplication table. Then I had often to 
reason out the truth of (7xX9=63) by the 
simple and primitive process of counting 
strokes. What is apodeictic to one person 
may be anything but apodeictic to another. 
The schoolmen—at least, some of them—in 
spite of their narrowness of view upon many 
points, had here a truer insight into logical 
principles. Instead of founding (like Kant) 
their classification of judgments upon the 
changing subjective data of individual opinion, 
they founded it on data which all sane minds 
hold permanently and in common. They divided 
judgments into four classes—(1) the necessary 
(true always); (2) the contingent (true in the 
case considered, but not necessarily or always) ; 
(3) the possible (false in the case considered, 
but not necessarily or always); and (4) 
the impossible (false always). Curiously 
enough, these four divisions are found from the 
product of the two formal certainties A7-} A‘ and 
Ac+A9+An, This product (omitting terms 
containing contradictory factors, such as the 
term A7A”, and omitting an implied factor in 
any term, as, for example, the factor A7 in the 
term A7A¢) reduces to 

Ac+ AtrA9+ AtA9+ An, 
which is easily shown to be equivalent to 
A¢c+ArtA-e+ AtA-n+ An, 
The four terms of this expression correspond to 
the preceding four classes (called ‘‘ modals”) of 
the scholastic logic. 
46. It sometimes happens that statements 





which are clear and precise in symbolic logic 
appear paradoxical when translated into com- 
mon language (see § 38). I will give a few 
examples. For convenience’ sake, let the 
symbol z temporarily denote the word possible, 
let p denote probable, let q denote improbable, 
and let u denote uncertain, while the symbols 
¢, 7, 9, 7, t, have their usual significations. We 
shall then, by definition, have (A™=A-) and 
(A"=A-‘), while AP and A‘ will respectively 
assert that the chance of A is greater than 4, 
that it is less than}. These conventions give 
us the nine-factor formula 
CORO M SEC WRC Cn CKO COs 
which asserts (1, 2) that the denial of a truth is 
an untruth, and conversely ; (3, 4) that the denial 
of a probability is an improbability, and con- 
versely ; (5, 6) that the denial of a certainty* is 
an impossibility, and conversely ; (7) that the 
denial of a variable is a variable; (8, 9) that the 
denial of a possibility is an wneertainty, and 
conversely. In each of these nine statements 
the symbol (a’)® is understood to mean 
(A’.)8, and to be equivalent to A«:(A’)8, which 
asserts that if any statement A belongs to the 
class a, its denial A’ belongs to the class (. 
Now no one, I believe, will question the truth 
of the first four factors of this nine-factor 
formula; but to some persons the other five 
may appear paradoxical. They may reason, 
for instance, that instead of (z’)" we should 
have (z’)n; that the denial of a possibility* is 
not merely an uncertainty, but an impossibility. 
But this reasoning is founded on the false 
assumption that (A’)® is always equivalent to 
(AS)’; that to assert that the denial of A 
belongs to the class {3 is equivalent to denying 
that A belongs tothe class 8. That the assump- 
tion is not legitimate is evident from the fact 
that when either A or its denial A’ is a variable 
(that is, when its chance is a proper fraction) 
the other is a variable also (see § 47). If, for 
example, the chance of either is one-third, the 
chance of the other is two-thirds, so that each 
is possible, but uncertain. Again, it is evident 
that (A’)n=A¢c, whereas (A7)’=Ac+A®% We 
will now prove formally that (7’)" is valid, and 
that (7’)) is not valid. Remembering that 
A™ means A-7, that A" means A-, and that 
(a’)® means A2:(A’)8, for any statement A, 
we get 
("= Am: (A’)*= Ae+ AP: (A’)n+ (A’)0= Ac+ APs 
Ac+A%=e, 
This proves the validity of (z’)". Again, 
(m’)n = Am:(A’)n —Ac+ AO : Ae — (Ae: Ac)(A9: Ae> 
=A?®: As, 

which is not valid (see § 36, foot-note), for 
when A=6; we get A®: Ae = 0,9: 0,6 = €,:9,—7y 

47. As already remarked, my system of logic 
takes account not only of statements of the 
second degree, such as A, but of statements 
of higher degrees, such as Ay, Afy5, &e, 
But (it may be asked) what is meant by state- 
ments of the second, third, &c., degrees, when 
the primary subject A is itself a statement ? 
The statement A2*y, or its synonym (A2*)y, is a 
statement of the first degree as regards its im- 
mediate subject A7*; but, as it is synonymous 
with (A2)fy, it is a statement of the second 
degree as regards A+, and a statement of the 
third degree as regards A, the root statement. 
of the series. Viewed from another standpoint, 
Ae may be called a revision of the judgment A, 
which (though here it is the root statement, or 
root judgment, of the series) may itself have 





* By “the denial of a certainty” is not meant 
(As)’ or its synonym A-¢, the denial of the state- 
ment that a particular statement A is certain, but 
(A.)’ or its synonym A’,, the denial of the statement 
A¢, a statement which assumes A to be certain. For 
both A, and its denial A’, assume the truth of 
Az (see S§ 7, 26). Similarly, “the denial of a possi-« 
bility ” does not mean A-7, but A’,, or its synonym 
(An)’. 
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been a revision of some previous judgment here 
unexpressed. Similarly (4)® may be called a 
revision of the judgment A+, and so on. To 
take the most general case, let A denote any 
complex statement (or judgment) of the n*‘® 
degree. If it be neither a formal certainty, like 
AcBr:A7Bt, nor a formal impossibility, like 
(ABC:AB)®, it may be a material certainty, 
impossibility, or variable, according to the 
special data on which it is founded. If it 
follows necessarily from these data, it is a 
certainty, and we write A¢; if it is incompatible 
with these data, it is an impossibility, and we 
write An; if it neither follows from nor is 
incompatible with our data, it is a variable, and 
we write A®. But whether this new or revised 
judgment be A¢ or A” or A®, it must necessarily 
be a judgment (or statement) of the (n+1) 
degree. Suppose, for example, A denotes a 
functional statement $(a, 8, y) of the nt” de- 
gree, which may have m different meanings (or 
values) ¢i, de, 3,...dm, Aepending upon the 
different meanings, ai, a2,...ax, (1, [e,...By, 
Yu. Yore-Yz, Of a, B, y. We shall then have 
m=xyz. Of these m different meanings of A, 
or of its synonym 4, let one be taken at random. 
if A, or its synonym ¢(a, 2, y), be true for r 
meanings out of its m possible meanings, 
then the chance of A is r/m, and the chance of 
its denial A’ is (m—r)/m. When r=m, the 
chance of A is one, and the chance of A’ is zero, 
so that we write A«(A’)». When r=o, the 
chance of A is zero, and the chance of A’ is one, 
so that we write Ax(A’)s When r is some 
number less than m and greater than o, then 
r/m and (m—r)/m are two proper fractions, so 
we write A%A’)®. But, as before, whether we 
get A¢ or A” or A%, this revised judgment, 
though it is a judgment of the first degree as 
regards its expressed root A, is a judgment of 
the (n+1)" degree as regards some original 
anexpressed root ¥(a, B, y). For instance, if A 
denote «9, then A® will denote 79, so that 
it will be a judgment (or statement) of the 
JSourth degree as regards y. 

48. It may be remarked that any statement A 
and its denial A’ are always of the same degree, 
whereas the statements At and A‘, their re- 
spective equivalents, but not synonyms (see 
§ 28), are of one degree higher. The statement 
At is a revision and confirmation of the judg- 
ment A; while A‘ is a revision and reversal of 
the judgment A. We suppose two incompatible 
alternatives, A and A’, to be placed before us 
with fresh data, and we are to decide which is 
true. If we pronounce in favour of A, we con- 
jirm the previous judgment A and write Az; 
if we pronounce in favour of A’, we reverse the 
previous judgment A and write A‘. 

49, In §§ 42, 43, I showed how some of our 
foremost logicians stumble into inconsistencies 
when they venture to employ words such as 
possible and impossible in an unusual and non- 
Euclidian sense. In my next (and final) paper 
I shall endeavour to show that some of our leading 
mathematicians fall into no less serious contra- 
dictions when they venture to change the good 
old-fashioned significations of such common 
words as point, straight, and parallel. Upon 
the ambiguities of language thus resulting they 
have erected those wonderfully plausible and 
fascinating, but wholly unreal, mathematical 
romances which describe the marvels of the 
various non-Euclidian spaces, the marvels of 
the fourth-dimensional space in particular. Oddly 
enough, their different geometrical systems, 
starting from different premises—premises in- 
compatible with each other and with those of 
Euclid, but assumed to be equally ‘‘ possible” 
a priori, and therefore equally eligible as a 
logical basis—arrive all apparently at the same 
non-Euclidian conclusion, that 


The world is all a fleeting show 

For man’s illusion given— 
@ conclusion which the gifted Irish poet arrived 
at, I believe, by sheer force of poetic inspira- 





tion, and without having recourse to any logical 
or mathematical principles whatever. 
Hues MacCott. 








Science Gossiy. 


Miss M. Stoxgs, whotook a Ph.D. at Munich 
in July magna cum laude, has been appointed 
a Demonstrator in Botany at Owens College, 
Manchester. This, if we mistake not, is the 
first instance of a woman being made a member 
of the teaching body in the Faculty of Science 
in the College. 


Lorp Huu writes :— 

“T notice in yourissue of July 16th, under the 
head of ‘ Science Gossip,’ you have an article about 
Hawkstone which is most incorrect, as you imply 
Hawkstone has been sold, and other contents of 
place with museum were to be sold. I therefore 
beg to inform you that Hawkstone has not been 
sold, neither is it in the market ; neither were any 
of the contents of house to be sold with the 
museum. I must therefore request you to correct 
the statements you have made in your next issue, 
sending me acopy of same, and also warn you that 
if anything appears in your columns again about 
Hawkstone that has not been sanctioned by me, 
that I shall hold you responsible for such article, 
and shall proceed against you in the proper manner. 
The only part of your article that was correct was 
the fact that the museum had been withdrawn from 
the sale as advertised, in order that the county might 
arrange to purchase the same.” 

If Lord Hill will look again at our paragraph, 
he will see that we only referred to the museum, 
and not to the estate. 


THE moon will be new about one hour after 
noon on the 11th prox., and full about one hour 
after midnight on the 25th. The planet Mer- 
cury will be at greatest eastern elongation from 
the sun on the 20th, and visible in the evening 
during the greatest part of the month, situated 
in the constellation Leo. Venus is also in Leo, 
to the north-west of Mercury, and sets about 
8 o’clock in theevening. Marsrises about half- 
past 2 o’clock in the morning in the constella- 
tion Cancer; he will be in conjunction with the 
moon on the morning of the 10th prox. Jupiter 
rises about 10 o’clock in the evening, situated in 
the south-western part of the constellation Aries. 
Saturn will be in opposition to the sun on the 
10th, and visible all night, nearly between the 
stars 6 and ce Capricorni, moving slowly towards 
the latter ; he will be in conjunction with the 
moon on the evening of the 24th. The Perseid 
meteors may be looked for from the 8th to the 
12th, and the absence of moonlight renders the 
present a favourable occasion for their observa- 
tion. 


Encke’s periodical comet may come within 
the reach of large telescopes some time in 
August, though it will not make its nearest 
approach to the earth until November. It was 
last in perihelion on September 15th, 1901, and 
the present length of its period is about 1,207 
days. 

AN addition to ethnological literature will be 
the volume, announced by Messrs. Duckworth 
for publication in the autumn, on ‘ Fetichism in 
West Africa,’ by the Rev. Robert Hamill 
Nassau, M.D., who for forty years has been 
making observations of the native customs, 
secret practices, and superstitions in their rela- 
tion to daily life, government, folk-lore, and 
religion. 

Tue volume of ‘Greenwich Observations’ for 
1901 has recently been published, together with 
separate copies of the ‘ Astronomical Results,’ 
‘ Magnetical and Meteorological Observations,’ 
and ‘ Photo-Heliographic Results,’ The first of 
these is, as usual, a peya BiBALov, giving the 
actual items of observation and the principal 
steps in their reduction. In the ‘ Astronomical 
Results’ we have in small compass the con- 
clusions derived from these, and a reprint of 
the explanatory ‘Introduction’ to the whole. 
The number of stars contained in the annual 





catalogue, and observed with the transit circle, 
amounts to 4,443 (a misprint numbers the last 
4,444), which is somewhat smaller than in the 
preceding year. Other lists are of star-places 
from observations with the new altazimuth, 
places and diameters of the sun, moon, and 
planets, eclipses, occultations, and transits of 
Jupiter’s satellites and occultations of stars and 
planets by the moon, and micrometric measures 
of double stars. 


THE Report of His Majesty’s Astronomer at 
the Cape of Good Hope, for 1903, has just 
appeared as a Parliamentary Paper (23d.). 








FINE ARTS 
ae 
THE CHURCHES OF SOUTH NOTTING- 
HAMSHIRE. 
Il, 
With regard to pre-Norman work as 


evidenced by elaborately sculptured stones, 
this part of Nottinghamshire offers various 
interesting examples. It may fairly be sur- 
mised that where there was suflicient skill, 
expenditure of labour, and Christian zeal to 
produce elaborate stone memorials or crosses 
for other purposes, the inhabitants of such 
a place would not be content to hold their 
worship in churches made of wood or wattled 
material. At all events, each instance of the 
occurrence of such a stone or stones on achurch 
site is at least an indication that, in all pro- 
bability, a fabric of stone stood there some 
time before the days of the Norman conquest. 
Such stones have been noticed at East Bridge- 
ford, Costock, Hawksworth, Hickling, Shelford, 
and Shelton. 

Built into a buttress on the south side of the 
church of Costock, near Loughborough, at a 
height of nine feet from the ground, is a large 
squared stone, inscribed with two early inter- 
laced crosses of like design on the two exposed 
sides. The cross is made of a double band 
forming knots at the extremities of the arms, 
and passing through a ring in the centre. 
Each design is perfect in itself, and has no 
connexion with what may have appeared on 
other parts of that which was almost certainly 
a memorial cross. It is of more decided Irish 
design than is usually met with in England, and 
much resembles similar work on the tomb of 
Daniel at Clonmacnoise. At Hawksworth, 
leaning against the south side of the church, is a 
considerable section of the shaft of a late pre- 
Norman cross, covered with knotwork design. 
At the east end of the south aisle of Shelton 
church are two considerable fragments of Saxon 
interlaced work; one is about half of the 
top of a coped tomb, 2 ft. 11 in. long, 20 in. 
wide, and 18 in. high to the top of the ridge. 
Resting on the sill of the east window of the 
south aisle of Shelford church is a considerable 
fragment of a Saxon cross, 2 ft. 8 in. high, with 
knotwork on the narrower sides, the Virgin and 
Child on one of the wider sides, and a winged 
angel on the other. There are two portions of 
interlaced Saxon stones in the fabric of East 
Bridgeford church. At the east end of the 
south aisle of Hickling church is by far the 
finest example of a pre-Norman sculptured 
coped tomb-cover that has hitherto been found 
in England; this remarkably fine piece of 
mingled interlaced and figure design is probably 
of tenth-century date. 

As to actual church fabric work of pre- 
Norman date still remaining, Mr. Hill, the 
rector of East Bridgeford, has been fortunate 
enough, during repairs of the chancel, to uncover 
the foundations of two successive chanceis, one 
of early, and the other of late Saxon date ; a 
trap has been left in the floor whereby it is 
possible for the expert in such matters to 
satisfy himself as to the correctness of this 
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theory. On the north side of the naves of both 
East Leake and Farndonchurches occursa certain 
amount of herring-bone ¥.ork in the masonry, 
together with early small lights. The wideness 
of the jointing of this masonry and other 
features make us feel fairly confident that in 
both these cases the work is late Saxon rather 
than early Norman. The same may also be true 
of the early light on the north side of Wysall 
church, set in rubble building. At all events, 
experts in Saxon work would do well to devote 
their attention to these three cases. 

The examples of Norman work are not very 
numerous, It may, perhaps, be inferred from 
this that in many cases, in these quiet rustic 
manors or parishes of limited extent, the Saxon 
stone church sufliced for some time for worship, 
with but little alteration as the tide of Norman 
invasion swept on, giving the people new lords, 
but otherwise making comparatively small 
change. At Balderton there is a fine north door- 
way to the porch of advanced Norman date, 
and also a south doorway beneath the south 
porch of like date, but less imposing work and 
dimensions. The base of the tower of Plumtree, 
with the somewhat mutilated west doorway, is 
Norman ; Flawborough possesses a good door- 
way of the like period, which now forms the 
entrance to the tower, but which was originally 
the south entrance ; and the disused chapel of 
Elston-in-the-Fields, which is still kept in 
repair, has a south Norman doorway. Work of 
this period also remains in the jambs of the 
south doorway of Shelton church. 

The general features of the fabric of the 
small church (chancel and nave) of Stanton-on- 
the-Wolds are undoubtedly Norman, though 
windows, doors, and buttresses are later inser- 
tions. At Thoroton is a late Norman arcade ; 
and the remains of the cruelly ruined church of 
Colston Basset show a Norman arcade on the 
north of the nave. 

Some would assign a certainly Norman date 
to the early work already mentioned on the 
north side of the naves of Wysall, East Leake, 
and Farndon ; the probability of a Norman date 
is greatest in the case of the first of these. 

At Tollerton, in the western modern portico, 
stands a boldly carved Norman piscina shaft 
with squared drain. In spite of its vicissi- 
tudes, it is in remarkably good preservation. 
A sketch of this appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1848, drawn by Mr. J. A. Repton 
thirty years before ; soon after this sketch was 
printed the piscina shaft was missing. <A few 
years ago it was found amidst some rubbish 
in a neighbouring plantation by the present 
rector, and restored to the church. But the 
most interesting Norman detail is the richly 
ornamented tympanum built into the south wall 
of Hawksworth church, with a cross in the 
centre and small rude figures of a man and 
woman below the arms. The Latin inscription 
records, in a translated form, that ‘‘ Walter 
and his wife Cecilina caused this church to be 
made in honour of our Lord and of St. Mary 
the Virgin and of all God’s saints.” A paper 
dealing with this and other tympana was 
recently read by Mr. J. Romilly Allen before 
the Society of Antiquaries. 

The Norman fonts are by no means so 
numerous as in many parts of England. There 
is a singularly fine and beautiful example, in 
good preservation, in the interesting and 
admirably kept church of Screveton; it is 
circular with interlaced arcading, and a band of 
effective foliation below the rim, which points 
to its being late in style. At Stanton-on-the- 
Wolds is another circular font of simple inter- 
laced arcading ; but it is in poor condition and 
lacks its base. At Car-Colston is a plain early 
example of cylinder or tub shape. Thoroton 
has a plain circular font, and Bingham the lower 
part of a large bowl of the same description, 
which stands in the south porch. 

There is a good deal more First Pointed or 
Early English work among these village churches 





than Norman. Church building and extension 
seems to have been far busier in this district 
from about 1175 to 1275 than in the preceding 
century. In several cases the lowest stage of 
the tower has lancet lights, and is obviously 
earlier than the higher stages. This is the case 
with the towers of Bingham, Thrumpton, 
Granby, and probably Hickling, as indicated by 
the paren moulding over the inner door- 
way to the newel staircase. The interesting 
cruciform church of Normanton-on-Soar, with 
central tower and spire, was all of this period, 
and has been but little altered ; though the 
plan was never completed in old days, the north 
transept (for which the archway was left) 
having only recently been built. The advowson 
of this rectory belonged to the great Priory of 
Durham in the reign of John, and it was pro- 
bably the influence, if not the actual work, of the 
monks of St. Cuthbert that secured the place 
so good a church. The tower and spire of Rat- 
cliffe-on-Soar are Early English, and there are 
traces of the same work in the north chapel of 
the chancel. At Cropwell Bishop the south 
porch, the south buttresses, and parts of the 
north aisle give proof of the like period ; and 
so also do the chancel and nave of Scarrington. 
Flintham chancel has good work of this date. 
The chancels of Shelford, Orston, and Balderton 
have all large lancets somewhat late in the style, 
circa 1250. There has been some good work of 
this date at Langar church, particularly about 
the central tower, and also in the chancel at 
Whatton, but the ‘‘ restoration” of both these 
fabrics was so unfortunately severe that most of 
the architecture of this style is now merely 
imitative and unsatisfactory. The arcades 
between the nave and aisles of Langar church 
are late Early English, and so is the north 
arcade of the church of Hawton. The cha- 
racteristic dog-tooth moulding is to be noted in 
the south doorway of Coddington church, and 
over a sepulchral recess of the south aisle of 
West Leake. 

There are two or three fonts of this period. 
The somewhat rude font of Edwalton church, 
of most exceptional trough-like shape, from its 
chamfered edge and other characteristics, is 
probably early in this period. Wysall has a 
font supported by a central and four smaller 
shafts, of a pattern common in some districts, but 
quite exceptional in this part of the Midlands ; 
it is circa 1200. Elton and Kneeton fonts are 
other examples early in the style. East Leake 
has an octagon font with five supporting shafts, 
rather later in the thirteenth century. 

Of the traceried style that prevailed and 
developed through the reigns of the first three 
Edwards this part of Nottinghamshire offers a 
few good examples. Perhaps the most curious 
work of the dawn of this period is to be seen in 
the chancel of the out-of-the-way village church 
of Barnby-in-the- Willows, on the banks of the 
Witham, at the eastern verge of the county. 
The windows are remarkably varied, both on 
the north and south sides, which exactly har- 
monize, and at the east end. No amount of 
verbal description could clearly reproduce the 
eccentric variety of lancets, of windows with 
stilted geometrical tracery, or of others of 
diamond shape with mullions forming four lights, 
The remarkable openings below the three 
lancets of the east end are also eccentric and 
unique. The work is all of one date, and pro- 
bably of the last quarter of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Another most unusual incident in church 
architecture of a similar, or rather later, date is 
to be noticed in the east end of the old chancel 
of West Bridgeford church, near Nottingham, 
to the old part of which a large modern church 
has lately been annexed with some skill. Here 
there are two pointed east windows, each of 
two lights, with a triangular-shaped window in 
the rise of the gable above them. This last 
window has been renewed, but on the old lines. 
The chancel of the large church of Bakewell, 
Derbyshire, affords another example of two 





Decorated windows side by side at the east 
end, but in that case there is no upper light. 

The ball-flower moulding, so characteristic of 
the earlier part of this period, is of rare occur- 
rence. I have noticed it between the corbels 
supporting the parapet of Bingham tower, round 
the fine west door of the tower of Scarrington, 
and on the font of Balderton church. 

Thoroton tower and spire form an exception- 
ally good village example of fourteenth-century 
work ; the elaborately designed great image- 
niche on the west front of the tower is par- 
ticularly noteworthy. The tower and spire of 
the adjacent church of Scarrington are also 
good. The chancel of Car-Colston is, on the 
whole, the best piece of work of the third 
quarter of the fourteenth century in the district. 
Sibthorpe church also offers some good work of 
the like date. In several churches the arcades 
between nave and aisles are found to be earlier 
than might be expected from the outside walls. 
and windows. There are many of fourteenth- 
century date, more especially of the latter part, 
when the overlap of the periods usually known 
by the awkward and inappropriate terms of 
Decorated and Perpendicular occurs. The most 
interesting arcades with well - ornamented. 
capitals—they are usually only moulded—are 
those of the large church of Bingham, which are 
well worth studying ; the north arcade, with its 
conventional treatment (late Edward I.), is 
earlier than the natural treatment of the south 
arcade. 

But the most distinctive and remarkable 
work of the fourteenth century among these 
churches is found at Hawton, near Newark. In 
this chancel occurs some of the richest treat- 
ment of stonework of about the first quarter 
of that century which can be met with in all 
England. The great seven-light window of the 
east end, with the side windows and buttresses, 
are in themselves noble conceptions; but the 
chief beauty is to be found in the interior, 
where the large canopied sedilia on the south 
side, and the splendidly carved Easter sepulchre,, 
combined with a founder’s tomb, and a door- 
way into a destroyed chapel on the north side 
are of surpassing delicacy in the profusion and 
richness of detailed sculpture. The whole 
arrangement of the elaborate series of figures. 
in the Easter sepulchre is both ingenious and 
telling, and in bygone times must have helped 
to kindle a vivid faith in the realities of 
the Resurrection, All the wonderful work 
of this chancel was well set forth ina series of 
architectural sketches, elevations, and sections, 
issued in elephant folio by the Cambridge 
Camden Society in 1844. The whole of the 
highly wrought work on the north side measures 
17 ft. in length by 12 ft. in height ; there is a 
facsimile of this in plaster in the Medizeval 
Court of the Crystal Palace. Hawton church 
was restored throughout with some care in the 
‘*eighties”; but the singular absence of every 
kind of ornament and colour, as well as of 
stained glass, imparts to it a cold, Puritanical 
look that must be in complete contrast to the 
richness of its appearance in medival days. 

There are a considerable number of four- 
teenth - century fonts, chiefly octagon with 
quatrefoil panels. Among them may be men- 
tioned Gotham, Normanton - on - Soar, Rat- 
cliffe-on-Soar, and Barnby. Balderton has the 
unusual accompaniment of vertical bands of 
ball-flower moulding between the panels. The 
fonts of Granby, Barton, Flintham, Holme 
Pierrepont, and Hickling seem to be of the date. 
of Richard II. ; that of Hickling has a band of 
half-angels below the bowl. 

Mention has already been made of the 
numerous square-headed windows which are 
apparently of Richard II.’s reign or a little 
earlier. 

There is much clearstory work of different 
parts of the fifteenth century, although most 
usually near the end. The more important 
towers of this century have already been named, 
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Hawton, with its enriched battlements, lofty 
proportions, and good west doorway, is the only 
one of special note. The chancel of Clifton 
church, circa 1475, is fairly good for that period, 
and the sacristy, of about the same date, of this 
church when it became collegiate, affixed to the 
west wall of the south transept, is noteworthy. 
Wilford affords a fine example of a good chancel 
with bold buttresses and pinnacles near the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. 

Fonts of this period are usually fairly common 
and sometimes much enriched ; but such is not 
the case in this district, the only fifteenth- 
century font that calls for notice being that of 
Owthorpe, which has an embattled - o 
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Fine-Art Gessiy. 


Messrs. SotHEBY's sale last Saturday included 
an interesting copy of one of the rarest of 
Thackeray volumes, the series of fifteen litho- 
graphic plates known as ‘ William Makepeace 
Thackeray at Clevedon Court.’ This copy is a 
presentation one, with inscription: ‘* Jane 
‘Octavia Brookfield, from my dear Brother, Sir 
Arthur Elton, Clevedon Court, Somersetshire.” 
Its interest is further enhanced by the fact that 
it contains some pencil notes in the handwriting 
of Mrs. Brookfield, identifying some of the 
characters, under the facsimile of a letter of 
W. M. Thackeray. The volume has no date 
{but circa 1866), and is without covers ; it was 
sold as the property of a descendant of Mrs. 
Brookfield, and realized 311. We have only been 
able to trace the sale of three other copies: one 
in 1897, 101.; a second in 1899, 161.; and a 
third in 1900, 151. 


Apm1rERs in this country of the work of the 
father of French caricature, Henri Daumier, 
may be glad to know of the appearance of an 
exhaustive ‘Catalogue Raisonné’ of his litho- 
graphs, by MM. N. A. Hazard and Loys 
Delteil. The work is purely ‘* documentaire” ; 
about 4,000 pieces are described in sections of 
portraits, book-illustrations, titres de musique, 
and the drawings which he contributed to such 
papers as Caricature, Charivari, Figaro, Gazette 
des Enfants, Musée pour Rire, &. A triple 
table of subjects adds greatly to the utility of 
the work, which is further enhanced by the 
reproduction of 140 of Daumier’s finest pieces 
of lithographic work. 


Srers have already been taken to celebrate 
the tercentenary of the birth of Rembrandt on 
July 15th, 1906, in Leyden. A committee, 
presided over by the Mayor of the town, will 
‘draw up the programme on this occasion. 


Tue Sixty-first Annual Congress of the 
British Archzeological Association begins at Bath 
on Monday, August 8th, when the abbey church, 
baths, and museum will be visited and the 
Mayor will hold a conversazione, at which the 
inaugural address will be delivered. On Tues- 
‘day, the 9th, Hinton Charterhouse, Norton 
St. Philip’s, Bradford-on-Avon, and Great 
Chalfield will be the places visited. On 
Wednesday, the 10th, the members will 
‘drive to Lacock Abbey, lunch at Chippen- 
ham, and afterwards proceed to Langley 
Burrell. Thursday, the 11th, will be devoted 
to Bitton church, Siston church and _ hall, 
Pucklechurch, and Dyrham. In the evening a 
reception will be held at the Art Gallery by the 
Rev. C. W. Shickle, President of the Bath 
Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club. 
Wells and Glastonbury will be the centres 
visited on Friday the 12th. The morning of 
Saturday, August 13th, will be devoted to the 
antiquities of Bath, or to the earthworks in the 
neighbourhood. 


Tue Society for Protecting Ancient Buildings 
has published the thoughtful paper read at its 
meeting in June by Mr. Holman Hunt. In the 
Annual Report which accompanies it the most 





amusing part is a correspondence between the 
committee and the owner of The Manor Keep, 
Hexham. The astonishment of this worthy 
gentleman at the idea that anybody should have 
the impertinence to object to his spoiling as 
he chooses the ancient building which is, unfor- 
tunately, his property, is truly laughable. Such 
people are created for the benefit of the restor- 
ing architect, and unfortunately they fre- 
quently take Holy Orders. 


Tue Printseller and Collector will in future 
be published under the title of The Collector's 
Magazine, and will appear on the Ist instead 
of the 15th of each month. The current 
number is one of the best which have yet 
appeared ; hitherto the articles have been for 
the most part very amateurish, and of singularly 
little value to any one but beginners. Mr. 
Algernon Graves has an interesting paper in the 
July number on the Royal Academy Exhibition 
of 1787, with a reproduction of Ramberg’s view 
of the exhibition. Mr. Graves writes of ‘‘a 
young portrait of Mrs, Siddons” ; we suppose 
he means ‘‘a portrait of Mrs, Siddons when 
young.” 

THE competitions for the Grand Prix de 
Rome of 1904 will not be ‘‘ marqué d’un caillou 
blanc.” The subject given out was ‘Salomé 
recoit des mains du bourreau la téte de Saint 
Jean-Baptiste,’ and there has been a general out- 
cry on the part of the French critics against ‘‘ la 
mentalité extrémement faible, et le manque de 
culture littéraire et philosophique des éléves 
de l’Ecole des Beaux-Arts,” as shown in the 
various competitions, all of which have been 
treated to a good deal of unflattering criticism. 
The result is that the premier Grand Prix 
has not been awarded at all. The second has 
been given to M. Godefroy, the next to M. 
Leroux, and M. Troucet has to be contented 
with a ‘‘Mention.” In the section of architec- 
ture, the reconstruction of the Gobelins factory 
was selected, the first Grand Prix de Rome 
being awarded to M. Ernest Michel Hébrard 
(who was born in Paris in 1875). In the sculp- 
ture section the first Grand Prix was won by 
M. Jean Larrivé, who is a native of Lyon 
(where he was born in 1875), and a pupil of 
M. Barrias ; the second also fell to a pupil of 
the same artist. 


Apropos of the Grand Prix de Rome, we 
are glad to learn from the Figaro that M. Paul 
Dubois, Directeur of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
in the Rue Bonaparte, has decided upon adding 
another to the many public galleries in Paris. 
This is to comprise all the works which have 
obtained the Grand Prix de Rome since its 
foundation in 1663. These will occupy two 
rooms, and have hitherto been practically a 
“ musée secret.” The pictures should form an 
assemblage of the highest artistic interest, 
seeing that they include works by Natoire, 
Fragonard, Ingres, Henri Regnault, Baudry, 
Hébert, Henner, Bernard, Chartrain, and many 
others. 


A new work on ‘The Castles of Ireland,’ by 
C. L. Adams, is in the press, and will shortly 
be published by Mr. Elliot Stock. It will 
contain historical information derived from 
sources hitherto inaccessible, also from family 
documents and facts supplied by the owners of 
the castles. It will be illustrated with original 
sketches by Canon O’Brien, incumbent of 
Adare. 


THE excavations at Haltern in Westphalia 
continue to yield excellent results, and hopes 
are entertained that traces of the road con- 
necting the Roman camp with the river fort 
have been discovered. Among the many 
interesting objects found are a number of 
pieces of pottery, the ornamentation and shape 
of which are different from anything hitherto 
obtained in this neighbourhood. The site of a 
German fort of the Carlovingian period has 
been found at Bossendorf, not far from Haltern. 





MUSIC 
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Hector Berlioz et la Société de son Temps. 
Par Julien Tiersot. (Paris, Librairie 
Hachette.) 

Hector Berlioz. Von Rudolf Louis. (Leipsic, 
Breitkopf & Hartel.) 

‘‘Tuts book is not a biography,” says 

the author of the first volume in his 

brief preface, but ‘‘merely a grouping 
of well-known facts” so as to present 
the composer under various aspects—to 
get at the very soul of the man. After an 
account of his family and of the beautiful 
country in which he was born and brought 
up, a picture is offered us of the literary 
society in which he mixed after he left home 
and settled in Paris. A reaction had set in: 

Victor Hugo in literature, Delacroix in 
ainting, and other choice spirits were 
reaking with the past, declaring that art 

ought to be freed from the fetters of old 

laws; that new ideas demanded new forms. 

Berlioz, a hot-headed youth, had received no 

musical training, and, as was natural, at 

once fell in with the new movement, and 
soon became one of the most prominent 
figures of the so-called Romantic School. 

Schumann’s training in early years was 

neither regular nor serious, but the con- 

servative influence of Mendelssohn largely 
helped to modify his naturally romantic 
nature, which at first so strongly revealed 
itself. Berlioz, on the other hand, studied 
with Lesueur, a composer who, though no 
revolutionary, both by precept and example 
instilled into his pupil the idea of pro- 
gramme music. Our author reminds us that 


| from his very cradle Berlioz had followed 


with admiration the victorious career of 
Napoleon, and that when he went to Paris 
‘‘¢’était l’heure ot le gigantesque vaincu se 
consumait sur le rocher de Saint-Héléne’’; 
for him the Emperor was the symbol not only 
of glory, but of liberty. Beethoven earlier 
in the century had been inspired by Napo- 
leon—for him also a symbol of liberty—to 
write his ‘ Eroica’ Symphony. But he was 


| soon undeceived as to the conqueror’s real 





character, and tore up and trampled under 
foot the dedication to him of that work. 


| Berlioz worshipped not the man himself, but, 


as it were, his shadow, “la légende napo- 
léonienne.”’ It is, however, interesting to 
note how both Berlioz and his great prede- 
cessor were affected, though in a different 
way, by important events, historical and 
political. Poor Berlioz was so impressed 
by the ‘‘légende” that he hailed the advent 
of the nephew, Napoleon III.; but the dis- 
appointment in not having his ‘Te Deum’ 
performed when the Empire was proclaimed, 
the interruption of his cantata ‘ L’Impériale’ 
at the Exhibition of 1855 ‘ parce que le 
prince avait son discours 4 prononcer,’’ and 
the worse than coldness shown to him in 
the matter of ‘Les Troyens,’ must surely 
have shaken, if it did not destroy, his faith 
in that dynasty. We just now compared 
Berlioz with Beethoven, and once again, 
when M. Tiersot lays emphasis on the French 
master’s sincerity, however much at times 
his words and deeds seemed to imply the 
contrary, we cannot but think of his great 
predecessor. Beethoven was impulsive, and 
when under excitement imagination would 
take the place of reason; so was it with 
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Berlioz. At heart, however, both composers 
were sincere and honourable. 

M. Tiersot has much to say about Berlioz’s 
two great contemporaries, Wagner and 
Liszt. In all three he sees faults, and for 
the most part describes the relations between 
them fairly. Just now and then he over- 
steps the mark. For instance, Wagner, in 
a letter to Liszt (September 8th, 1852), 
speaks unfavourably of Berlioz’s opera 
‘Benvenuto Cellini,’ a work, remarks 
M. Tiersot, ‘‘qu’il n’avait pas vu jouer 
ou pu lire.” Now ‘Cellini’ was produced 
at Paris in 1838, and Wagner went to Paris 
in the following year, and remained there 
until 1842. y © anne Sin he and Wagner 
were on friendly terms. Is it at all irra- 
tional to suppose that the French composer 
showed him the score of his opera? 

Herr Rudolf Louis’s book deals princi- 

ally with Berlioz as a composer. Reference 
is naturally made to the romantic movement 
in Paris and to its chief representatives, 
also to Wagner, a mention of whom in a 
book treating of the French master is 
inevitable. The chapters entitled ‘ Die 
Romantik,’ ‘Frauen und Liebe,’ and ‘ Die 
romantische Werke,’ if dealing with sub- 
jects about which there is nothing really 
new to say, are written in a thoughtful and 
interesting manner. The chapter on roman- 
ticism is extremely good, and there is much 
truth in the author’s statement that tradi- 
tional forms exercised too strong an 
influence over Beethoven for him to pursue 
the path of programme music on which he 
entered. It was probably for the same 
reason that Bach, after one or two attempts, 
and interesting ones, returned to the forms 
and fugal style of his day. 

Although the two works under notice 
differ considerably in design and execution, 
there are two points in which they invite 
direct comparison. Both authors divide the 
art-work of Berlioz into periods, and it is 
not astonishing to find them practically in 
agreement. The first evidently ended in 
1842, when the composer sought abroad the 
honour which he failed to win at home, 
while 1854 is accepted by both as the end 
of the second period. Herr Louis, however, 
emphasizes two facts—one, the fiasco of 
‘Benvenuto Cellini’ in London in 1853, which 
certainly deepened the composer’s despair, 
the other the completion of his ‘Mémoires,’ 
as if the record of his artistic life were 
ended. 

The other point is the estimate of Berlioz 
as composer. M. Tiersot reminds us that both 
he and Wagner started from Beethoven; that 
each went his own way and achieved glory. 
Concerning the fatal discord which arose in 
connexion with the production of ‘Tann- 
hauser’ in Paris, our author remarks that it 
‘‘n’a fait que reculer le jour de leur définitif 
et commun triomphe.” All honour is due 
to Berlioz as the one who after Beethoven 
first tried to open new paths; and to him 
Wagner was in many ways indebted. But 
the triumph of Berlioz after his death was 
to a large extent a reaction against the 
indifference shown to him while living. He 
wrote some wonderful music, full of cha- 
racter, colour, and verve, yet it lacks that 
intellectual strength which will enable Bach, 
Beethoven, and, we believe, also Wagner, 
at any rate in certain works, to defy the 
ravages of time, 





Herr Louis is more moderate. He thinks 
that Berlioz will always have a select circle 
of admirers, but only among those who fully 
recognize that the faults and shortcomings 
in his music are inseparable from its unques- 
tionably noble qualities. 








The Diversions of a Music-Lover. By C. L. 

Graves. (Macmillan & Co.)—This volume con- 
tains articles which originally appeared in the 
Spectator, the Pall Mall Gazette, and other 
papers. The writing is bright and clever. 
There is one article on Richard Strauss, whom 
Mr. Graves cannot accept as the coming man. 
He considers that modern music shows 
“the inevitable sign of an epoch of exhaustion, 
a tendency to run riot in complexity of detail and 
rococo extravagance. The great man will come in 
time, but he cannot be expected until the nation 
has had a rest.” 
Statements of this kind, however, carry little 
weight ; the charge of complexity and extra- 
vagance has been brought against every great 
composer, from Monteverde to Wagner. Some 
of Mr. Graves’s puns and jokes may be forced, 
but he writes pleasantly and profitably. 


Wagner and the Reform of the Opera. By 
Edward Dannreuther. Second Edition, Revised. 
(Augener & Co.)—This essay made its first 
appearance in 1872 as a series of articles in the 
Monthly Musical Record. In the following year 
it was issued as a pamphlet, and in this reissue 
the more important sections have been ex- 
panded. When the essay first appeared Wagner’s 
stage works, with the exception of ‘ The Flying 
Dutchman,’ had not been performed in this 
country, and Mr. Dannreuther’s able and dis- 

assionate elucidation of the master’s theories 
Scheel greatly towards their right understanding. 
A performance of the ‘ Ring,’ says our author, 
‘* would be the proper way of making the par- 
ticulars which are to follow fully intelligible.” 
Then, however clear the style, the account given 
of the ‘ Ring’ must have appeared strange ; but 
now that the work itself is familiar, all seems 
perfectly clear. Mr. Dannreuther says much 
in a few words. Wagner has triumphed, but 
even at the present day there are many who 
could learn much from this essay. 


Richard Wagner's Lebensgang in tabellarischer 
Darstellung. Herausgegeben von Gustav Levy. 
(Berlin, Harmonie Verlagsgesellschaft fiir 
Literatur und Kunst.)—The life of the great 
reformer and creator is here set out in tabular 
form, and the utmost pains has been taken to 
secure correctness. The pamphlet—in all there 
are only sixty-four pages—is therefore most 
useful for reference, but it is not, as one might 
suppose, a mere dry record of facts. The 
author reveals to us the man as well as the 
artist, for, as he says in his brief preface, it is 
not suflicient to know that he was the composer 
of ‘ Lohengrin,’ ‘ Tannhiuser,’ and so on, but how 
he fought and conquered, and completed the 
great work of his life, to which he felt himself 
called. There is poetry as well as prose in this 
tabular life. The little book is short, and so is 
our notice of it ; but it is sure to obtain a wide 
circulation. 








Biusical Gossiy, 


Covent GARDEN and Drury Lane have closed 
their doors. The season at the former house 
has been exceptionally brilliant as regards per- 
formances. The Mozart and Wagner operas, 
given under the direction of Dr. Hans Richter, 
were remarkably fine, and the only subject for 
regret was the smaller interest shown in the 
works of the older master. Nowhere is Wagner 
held in greater honour than in Munich ; yet 
every year Mozart cyclesareannounced there, and 
we therefore conclude are properly supported. 
The fascination which Wagner exerts is easy to 
understand, but it would be well if the opera- 





going public were trained to be more catholic in 
its tastes. After the departure of Dr. Richter 
the usual operas by Gounod, Bizet, Mascagni, and 
Leoncavallo appeared on the bills, while special 
prominence was attached to those of Verdi. The 
revival of ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’ proved wel- 
come, for it is a work in which the composer 
displays individuality of a far higher 
order than in ‘ Trovatore’ and ‘Traviata.’ 
The ‘Ballo,’ also ‘ Rigoletto’ and ‘ Aida,’ were 
performed with exceedingly strong casts, and if 
these artists could be secured next season, a 
Verdi cycle would prove an interesting, and, 
we believe, profitable enterprise. Wagner was 
undoubtedly the most commanding dramatic. 
genius of the nineteenth century, but next to 
him, at any rate in his later works, stands Verdi. 
With regard to the last performance of ‘ Aida,’ 
mention must be made of Friulein Destinn, 
whose impersonation of the unhappy maiden 
was remarkable for intelligence, dramatic. 
instinct, and feeling, also for fine singing. 
In the earnestness with which she acts, in 
appropriateness and variety of gesture, the 
lady reminds one of Friulein Ternina. 
The novelties of the season have not been 
epoch-making: ‘Héléne,’ by Dr. Saint-Saéns, 
though skilful and in parts effective, only 
won a succés d’estime, while M. Massenet’s 
‘Salomé’—to say nothing of certain rational 
objections to the subject on which the libretto 
was originally based, and to the treatment of it 
by the librettists—is not likely to secure a 
permanent place in the répertoire. 


Or Mr. Manners’s campaign at Drury Lane 
there is not much to say. There have been some 
very fair performances, and some of the attend- 
ances have been good, but ia his speech last 
Saturday Mr. Manners frankly acknowledged 
that expenses had been greater than receipts. He 
seems, however, nothing daunted. Next year 
he will try again to pave the way towards per- 
manent English opera in the metropolis. He has 
secured some good artists, an excellent chorus, 
an able, painstaking conductor, and witha better 
orchestra and a more interesting selection of 
works it is not at all unlikely that the next 
season may show a balance on the right side. 


THE full prospectus of the Cardiff Triennial 
Musical Festival, to be held in the Park Hall, 
September 21-24, has been forwarded to us. 
It opens with Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of Praise,’ 
and ends with ‘Elijah,’ the reverse order 
being the usual one. The evening of the first 
day will be devoted to Saint-Saéns’s ‘Samson 
and Delilah.’ Thursday morning’s programme 
includes Sir E. Elgar’s ‘Dream of Gerontius,’ 
Mr. A. Hervey’s ‘In the East,’ a tone-poem, 
though without any definite programme, and 
Strauss’s ‘ Tod und Verklirung’; in the even- 
ing M. Massenet’s ‘Eve,’ Grieg’s pianoforte 
Concerto, with Miss Adela Verne as soloist, and 
Schumann’s scenes from ‘ Faust’ will be per- 
formed. The ‘ Eve,’ produced in Paris in 1875,. 
is announced as a “first performance in Great 
Britain.” On Friday morning will be heard 
the ‘ Parsifal’ Prelude, Verdi's ‘ Requiem,’ 
and Beethoven’s Symphony in a; and in 
the evening the Third Act of ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
Dr. Cowen’s new choral ballad ‘ John 
Gilpin,’ the duet from First Act of ‘ Die 
Walkiire,’ and the Tschaikowsky overture 
$1812.’ Saturday morning’s programme includes 
Félicien David’s cantata for male voices ‘ The 
Desert,’ performed many years ago at a Crystal 
Palace Concert ; ‘ The Victory of St. Garmon,’ 
by Mr. Harry Evans ; Mendelssohn’s music to 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ with Miss 
Henrietta Cowen as reciter; and Liszt’s ‘ Hun- 
garian Rhapsody’ for pianoforte and orchestra. 
The principal vocalists will be Madame Blau- 
velt, the Misses Agnes Nicholls, Ada Crossley, 
and Muriel Foster, and Messrs, Ben Davies, 
John Coates, Ffrangcon Davies, and David 
Hughes. Dr. Cowen will again officiate as. 
conductor, 
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Miss Doris Croup, the Australian violinist 
who made her début at the Steinway Hall on 
Wednesday, is studying under M. Johannes 
Wolff. Her technique is good, and she, has 
temperament. She is in good hands, and 
promises well for the future. 


Tue prizes of the Royal Academy of Music 
were presented to the successful students by 
Madame Melba, at the Queen’s Hall, last 
Friday week. This eminent vocalist has 
generously offered annually for five years two 
prizes, each of 251., to the soprano and contralto 
students who most distinguish themselves in 
the singing of English ballads. Sir A. C 
Mackenzie, the Principal, delivered his usual 
annual address. 


Wira the object of forming an Association of 
Musical Competition Festivals, a meeting was 
held at the residence of the Dowager Lady 
Beauchamp on the 17th inst. under the presi- 
dency of Lady Mary Lygon. Sir E. Elgar was 
unable to attend, but wrote a letter thoroughly 
approving the idea, ‘‘ which, properly conducted, 
can only be productive of good.” From a social 
as well as a musical point of view the movement 
deserves all encouragement. 

A NEw opera, ‘ Ozanna,’ libretto by M. L. A. 
Villanis, music by Signor Amilcare Zanella, 
director of the Royal Conservatorio of Parma, 
will shortly be produced at Turin. At the Dal 
Verme Theatre, Milan, during the next carnival 
season an opera in one act and two tableaux 
will be heard for the first time. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 
Sar. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 


DRAMA 
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A History of Theatrical Art in Ancient 
and Modern Times. By Karl Mantzius. 
Authorized Translation by Louise von 
Cossell. 3 vols. (Duckworth & Co.) 


Numerous as are theatrical histories, there 
is none that covers precisely the same ground 
as the present. The nature of the task 
undertaken, the conditions of effort, and 
the qualifications of the author are explained 
in an introduction supplied by Mr. William 
Archer. According to this, the author, the 
son of an actor, after graduating at the 
University of Copenhagen and studying in 
Paris, began life as teacher and journalist. 
In 1883, at the age of twenty-three years, 
he joined the company of the Theatre Royal, 
Copenhagen, where he became a comedian 
and a raisonneur, the latter occupation, to 
which nothing in England quite corresponds, 
comprising parts such as Béralde in ‘ Le 
Malade Imaginaire,’ Philinte in ‘Le Misan- 
thrope’ and in ‘ Le Glorieux ’ of Destouches, 
and Ariste in ‘Le Méchant’ of Gresset. He 
has since played with success as Harpagon, 
Richard III., Shylock, Lear, and in various 
serious and tragic parts. In the intervals 
of his histrionic employments he has found 
time to write a work which is not only the 
most important contribution to scholarship 
that is owing to an actor, but also occu- 
pies a place in its way unique. It is 
only in modern days, since the study of com- 
parative mythology has been seriously 
followed, that a task such as is accom- 
plished became possible. Starting from 
the point of view, now undisputed, that the 
origin of all drama is religious, Dr. Mantzius 
traces back beyond the Dionysiac cult the 
development of the dramatic idea in the 
‘dances and pantomime of savage tribes and 
in most forms of primitive culture. In this 





effort he has been anticipated by German 
scholarship, and his own claim does not 
perhaps extend beyond that of supplying a 
vulgarization of knowledge which in its 
original form was within reach of a strictly 
limited public. 

The earliest developments of dramatic art 
are naturally sought in the amusements and 
festivals of savage nations, the rites of semi- 
barbarous tribes, ‘‘ whose development 
stopped at a very early stage,’’ and the sur- 
viving accounts of extinct civilizations. Analo- 
gies with the Greek drama are discovered 
in the ‘religious festivals of the { Ameri- 
can | Indians of the North-West” and among 
the “‘ inhabitants of the South-Sea Islands.” 

In the scalp dances of the Red Indians the 
critic finds himself at the threshold of the 
drama. If the tales concerning heroes, 
instead of being told by one person, were 
put into the mouths of several, “‘ thus giving 
a graphic representation of the facts as they 
had happened, or were supposed ‘to have 
happened, the drama,” says Dr. Mantzius, 
“would have been there.” Further than 
this threshold no primitive people seems able 
to pass. 

Dancing has in all times and countries 
been most closely associated with the begin- 
nings of worship. When, as is not seldom 
the case, the religious sense scarcely extends 
beyond a panic fear of ghosts, the rhythmic 
movements which are a usual means of 
deprecating wrath or of conjuration are 
accompanied by processes of daubiog the 
head, so as to form a sort of elementary 
mask. Little is known concerning the 
ritualistic ceremonies, obviously orgiastic, of 
the Australians, since all observation of 
them on the part of strangers is prohibited. 
Among the Aleutians, ‘‘ hundreds of naked 
women dance round their idols by moonlight, 
and all have their faces covered with wooden 
masks, painted in imitation of heads of sea 
animals.” It is supposed by Dr. Mantzius 
that the purpose of these masks was con- 
cealment. A more probable theory will, 
it is not to be doubted, be forthcoming in 
time and with increased knowledge. In 
the erotic nature of the dances is found 
a link with the ithyphallic ceremonies of 
the Greeks. 

The Chinese, Japanese, and Indian 
theatres are subjects of special sections of 
the work. A curious and significant illus- 
tration of the profound exaggeration of 
Japanese art in dealing with humanity is 
furnished in an observation of Sodjuro, 
a Japanese actor, who is spoken of as 
‘‘famous.” Asked why the efforts of his 
voice and the violence of his gestures did 
not correspond with the ordinary behaviour 
of the warrior, he replied, ‘‘ If we behaved 
on the stage as people do in ordinary life, 
who could see that we were heroes?” A 
haunting fear of the same kind might be 
held to beset most English histrions. 

Like other forms of Indology, knowledge 
of the Indian drama is of comparatively 
recent growth, the first English translation 
of the ‘Sakuntala’ dating back no further 
than 1789. Weare still in a state of doubt 
and conjecture as to its origin and history. 
The little information we possess indicates 
that here as elsewhere the drama originated 
in the dance, and was closely associated with 
worship. In the bayadera, who still per- 
forms a solemn dance as an introduction to 





a festival, Dr. Mantzius finds a survival of 
the ancient Hofris. A singular feature in 
the Indian drama is that a scenic perform- 
ance is never allowed to leave a sad impres- 
sion upon the public. The presentation on 
the stage of a homicide would be regarded 
as an indecency. In this, too, there is a 
resemblance to the law in the classic drama 
that forbids the performance of deeds of 
violence upon the stage. 

In the Greek drama Dr. Mantzius arrives 
at the most interesting portion of his 
labours. In his description of the scene 
and method of a performance he has had 
many predecessors, the ‘ Attic Theatre’ of Mr. 
A. E. Haigh, Oxford, 1889, being an avowed 
source of obligation. Many of the designs 
which constitute an acceptable and a 
useful feature of the volume appeared 
previously in its predecessor. Pains and 
intelligence are displayed in the task of 
reconstituting the stage, and in discussing 
the subject of skenography, which, according 
to Aristotle, was introduced by Sophocles. 
Attention is also drawn to the fact, illus- 
trative of the entry of the deus ex machind, 
that the Greek of the pre-Euripidean period 
was not exercised in his mind by the sight 
of Hermes and Athené, with the same aspect 
and on the same level as Ajax and Orestes, 
consorting in the orchestra with their 
fellow-actors. Curious information con- 
cerning the salaries of the actors is supplied, 
and we are told that Polus received a talent 
(about 240/.) for two days’ performance. 

The compiler claims to present only a 
few phases of the theatrical art of the 
Renaissance. He deals with the litur- 
gical drama—or, to use the author’s own 
words, “ecclesiastical plays ’” — secular 
plays, farces, moralities, &c., and Italian 
comedy and the professional actors. The 
word mystery, applied to plays, has nothing 
to do with the Greek pvoripcov or the Latin 
mysterium, but comes from the later minis- 
terium. In old French mistére is often 
synonymous with wmétier, which is the 
ordinary derivative from ministerium. This 
is, of course, intelligible enough to 
Englishmen, with whom mystery=a trade 
or occupation is accepted as coming from 
ministerium. 

The plays of Hroswitha are held by our 
author not to disprove that the dramatic art 
of the Middle Ages is a separate growth, 
and no continuation of the antique. Some 
profoundly interesting plates are repro- 
duced, notably a view of a mystery 
performance of the Martyrdom of St. 
Apollonia, from a title-page by Jehan 
Fouquet, and a view of a mystery stage in 
the sixteenth century, showing how much 
scenic illustration had advanced from the 
previous century. No use seems to have 
been made of the illustrations to Heywood’s 
‘Hierarchie,’ which, however, cast some 
light on the subject of representations of 
Hell. When the secular plays are reached 
Dr. Mantzius is discovered reproaching with 
callousness Moliére and Shakspeare for 
their treatment respectively of Arnolphe 
and George Dandin, and of Shylock. In 
their so doing he finds proof that Molicre 
and Shakspeare are much nearer akin to 
the Middle Ages than to our time! That 
humanitarian notions had no more in- 
fluenced these great writers than Rabelais 
may be conceded. Beneath the complaint 
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we scent, however, a heresy from which our 
stage, in common with that of other 
countries, suffers. 

So far as we understand what is said, the 
entire work seems to have begun with the 
third volume, the history of the English 
theatre, of which it treats, having formed 
the subject of the dissertation delivered 
before the University of Copenhagen when, 
in 1901, the author took the degree of Doctor 
Philosophiz. From Steevens and Malone, 
from such more modern writers as Halli- 
well-Phillipps, Mr. Fleay, Payne Oollier, 
and Mr. Ordish (the interruption of whose 
labour is deplored), and from other sources, 
Dr. Mantzius has extracted a highly credit- 
able history of our early stage. That his 
meditated task is not fully accomplished 
is to be believed, since the work extends no 
further than England in Shakspearean times. 
To the close student of the stage nothing 
with which he is not already familiar, or 
to the sources concerning which he has not 
access, is supplied. Into one volume, how- 
ever, is compressed much information not 
easy of attainment. All the maps and designs 
to which he can wish to refer are collected 
for him, views being supplied of an old 
London inn (the Tabard), such as first 
served the purpose of a theatre, of the in- 
terior of a private theatre from Alabaster’s 
‘Roxana,’ of the interior of the Red Bull, 
as well as portraits of Shakspeare, Alleyn, 
Burbage, Richard Tarlton, William Kemp, 
and Nathaniel Field. As a whole the book 
is to be commended for accuracy as for other 
gifts. Such mistakes as we trace are scarcely 
to be avoided by a foreigner, however care- 
ful. It is thus said concerning John Taylor, 
the Water Poet, that he “left in all sixty- 
three works of great interest to investigators 
of the life of those times, and all bearing 
witness to high spirits, though not to a 
very refined mind.’ Taylor left, in fact, 
more than twice that number of works. 
The title to the 1630 folio is, ‘‘All the 
Workes of John Taylor, the Water Poet, 
being sixty and three in number, collected 
into one volume by the author.’’ The col- 
lection was doubtless complete up to date; 
but Taylor lived until 1653, and continued 
publishing till his death. Brydges fur- 
nishes, in the ‘Censuria Literaria,’ a list, 
incomplete, of eighty-four pieces by Taylor. 
Dr. Mantzius’s book must find a place in 
every collection of theatrical works. It is 
entitled to rank as highly accomplished. 
It is to be hoped that its reception may be 
sufficiently favourable to lead to an enlarge- 
ment or continuation of the scheme, and 
the appearance of further volumes dealing 
with other aspects of the drama. 








MR. WILSON BARRETT. 


THe death of Wilson Barrett, as the result 
of successive operations for cancer, took place 
on the 22nd inst. in a nursing home in 
London. Born in Essex, reputedly in 1846, 
he began to play utility parts in Halifax in 
1864. He was seen in 1867 at the Surrey as 
Archibald Carlyle in ‘East Lynne.’ After 
much experience in the country, he became, 
in 1874, manager of the Leeds Amphi- 
theatre, and subsequently of the Grand 
Theatre in the same town, which, it is said, 
was built especially for him. After marrying 
Miss Caroline Heath, a member of Charles 
Kean’s company, a woman considerably older 
than himself, he brought her back to her 





old home, the Princess’s, where she appeared, 
September 30th, 1876, as the heroine of Wills’s 
‘Jane Shore.’ While she continued in health 
his fame was entirely eclipsed by hers. In 1879 
he took the Court, where he opened with a 
revival of ‘ Fernande.’ Here he introduced to 
London Madame Modjeska, who appeared as 
Marguerite Gautier, and played also Mary Stuart, 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, Juliet, and Juana in 
Wills’s drama of that name. As Friar Johnin 
‘ Juana,’and notablyas Mercutio, he strengthened 
—or, perhaps it may be said, laid the foundation 
of—his reputation. On July 9th, 1881, he re- 
opened the Princess’s with a revival of ‘The Old 
Love and the New.’ Here he produced the 
greatest of his early successes— ‘The Silver 
King,’ ‘Claudian,’ ‘The Lights o’ London,’ 
‘The Romany Rye,’ ‘ Junius,’ ‘ Hoodman Blind,’ 
‘Chatterton,’ ‘The Lord Harry,’ and ‘Clito.’ 
Here, too, he became virtually responsible for the 
system, for a time in fashion, of associating him- 
self in authorship with his dramatists. The 
large sums of money which he earned by 
some of these pieces—notably by ‘The Silver 
King,’ in which his Wilfred Denver was his 
greatest performance—were dissipated in the 
production of ‘ Hamlet,’ which he persisted in 
running for 118 nights, so as to eclipse the 
Irving record, and he retired from management 
ruined. In the intervals of visits to America 
he produced, at different London theatres, 
various pieces, the best remembered of which 
was ‘Ben-my-Chree,’ an adaptation of ‘The 
Deemster.’ In this he played Daniel Mylrea. 
His ‘Sign of the Cross ’—seen first in America, 
then in Leeds, and in 1896 at the Lyric—impas- 
sioned greatly a large and rather ignorant public, 
and proved highly lucrative. Less fervour was 
created by the ‘Daughters of Babylon,’ which 
followed. Barrett is responsible for several 
plays and adaptations, some of which never 
reached London. What was the value of his 
co-operation to the dramatists with whose 
names his is now associated will probably never 
be known. A capable actor in melodrama, 
he possessed also some romantic gifts. Of the 
three Shakspeare parts in which he appeared in 
London, Hamlet and Othello are forgotten, 
and Mercutio imperfectly remembered. Pete 
in ‘The Manxman’ and similar parts are 
still recalled. Possessing in the highest degree 
the weaknesses of his craft, he loved to exhibit 
himself in superfine and sometimes inadequate 
array, and in so doing raised an obstacle against 
his acceptance as a serious artist. He had been 
announced to appear during the autumn in 
‘Lucky Durham,’ a piece by himself, given a 
few weeks ago in Liverpool and elsewhere. 





CANKER-BLOOMS AND CANKER. 
July 23rd, 1904. 

WitH reference to Mr. Richard F. Towndrow’s 
suggestion in the Atheneum of this date that 
the ‘‘canker-blooms ” and ‘‘ canker” of Shak- 
speare, refer not to the dog-rose, but to 
bedeguar (a Perso-Armenian word compounded 
of bad, ‘‘ wind,” and vard, ‘‘ rose””=badavard), 
I would briefly say that, while the ‘‘ canker ” of 
Milton in ‘ Lycidas,’ 45-7 :— 

As killing as the canker to the rose...... 
Or frost to flowers, 

may refer to bedeguar, ‘‘canker” and 
‘*canker-rose”” are to this day synonyms for 
the ‘‘dog-rose,” and ‘‘canker-berry” for its 
hips, throughout the south of England, and that 
the field poppy and dandelion are also known 
by the name of canker. The Vicar of Bitton, 
whose authority on such a point cannot be 
questioned, says in ‘The Plant Lore and 
Garden Craft of Shakespeare,’ p. 265: ‘‘The 
canker rose is the wild dog-rose, and the 
name is sometimes applied to the common red 


poppy.” 
The word ‘‘canker” as a name of all 
these plants simply means ‘‘ nuisance,” 


“destruction,” &c., and is applied to them 





in the explosive, anathematical sense in which 
the huntsman in Punch apostrophized the 
modest violet as ‘‘stinking.” It is in this 
maledictory manner that Shakspeare uses the 
term: ‘*And plant this thorn, this canker, 
Bolingbroke.” In MHotspur’s mouth it is 
always ‘‘this ingrate,” ‘‘this vile politician,” 
** this Bolingbroke ”—all “‘ curse words.” 

Gardeners know the word ‘‘canker” as a 
Dutch attrition of ‘‘carcinoides,” a disease of any 
plant leading to a deformity of its leaf, flower, 
or fruit, but, outside ‘ Lycidas,’ I never heard 
of its application to the mossy gall which affects 
not the dog-rose so much as the sweet-briar— 
whence its common designation of ‘‘sweet- 
briar sponge.” 

Mr. Towndrow would seem to have advanced 
no adequate reasons whatever for seriously 
questioning the correctness of the identifica- 
tion, alike by the students of English literature 
and of English botany, of the “‘canker” and 
‘*canker bloom”’ of Shakspeare with the dog- 
rose ; and therefore for residue of this sen- 
tence see Deuteronomy xix. 14 and xxvii. 17.— 
Amen. GeorcE Birpwoop. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 

In presence of continued sunshine, one 
theatre after another has closed, until now, of 
the few houses remaining open, one only, the 
Criterion, is devoted to a work which can put 
in a mild claim to rank as dramatic. That 
house, too, will shortly close, but Capt. 
Marshall’s ‘Duke of Killicrankie’ will travel 
no further than Wyndham’s Theatre. 

AFTER their reappearance in London, Mr. 
Fred Terry and Miss Julia Neilson will pro- 
duce ‘The Scarlet Pimpernel,’ a four-act play, 
in which they were seen at Nottingham in 
October, 1903. 

Mr. ASCHE is credited with the intention of 
producing at the Adelphi, after ‘The Prayer of 
the Sword,’ ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ with 
Miss Lily Brayton as Katharina, and himself, 
presumably, as Petruchio. 

AN adaptation, by Mr. W. L. Courtney, of 
‘Le Dédale,’ the five-act play of M. Paul 
Hervieu, given on December 19th at the 
Comédie Francaise, will be produced in the 
autumn by Miss Olga Nethersole, if a West- 
End theatre can be secured. 

Miss Apa REEVE will appear early in Sep- 
tember, at the Criterion, in ‘Winnie Brooke, 
Widow,’ a three-act comedy by Mr. Malcolm 
Watson, in which she has been seen in the 
country. 

Tur part assigned Miss Ellaline Terriss in 
the new play forthcoming at the Vaudeville has 
been resigned by that actress to Miss Zena 
Dare. 

A DRAMATIC rendering is promised of the 
‘Elsie Venner’ of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

‘Tse Dicrator,’ by Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis, which has been successfully played in 
America, is to be transferred to London. 

* BEAUTY AND THE BarGE’ is the title of the 
three-act farce, by Messrs. W. W. Jacobs and 
Louis N. Parker, with which the New Theatre 
will reopen on August 30th. 

‘Lucky Duruam,’ by the late Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, will, after all, be produced at the 
Comedy. By whom the deceased actor will 
be replaced in the leading part is not yet 
announced. 

NovemsBeEr 8tu is now fixed for the beginning, 
at the Great Queen Street Theatre, of the new 
season of German plays. 

‘A MAN AnD HIs WIFE,’a name rather closely 
resembling that of a well-known piece of Wilkie 
Collins, is to be the title of the new play of 
George Fleming to be given at Liverpool on 
August 8th, 





To CorRESPONDENTS.—W. N. V.—J. H.—S. A.—D. A.- 
V. F. & R.—J. M.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., LIMITED, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Editorial Department, Albert Square, Manchester. 


MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, with Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d. ; by post, 10d. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY STEAM TRANSIT and GENERAL 


GUIDE for TRAVELLERS in EUROPE. Routes, with Fares, Time taken on Journey, &c., to principal Continental Towns and Resorts—Direct 
Through Tables from London to the Principal Places in all Parts of the Continent—Customs Regulations, Passport Information—Continental Money, 
Time, Weights, Measures, Distances—Steamer Services to and from Continental Ports—Steamer Services on Lakes and Rivers—Diligence Services— 
Round Route Tickets—Descriptive Notices of European Countries, Cities, Towns, &c., with Hotel, Consular, Clerical, Medical, Banking, and Commercial 
Lists, Price 2s. with Railway Map of the Continent ; by post, 2s, 4d. 


? a 
BRADSHAW’S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the WHOLE of 
EUROPE. In addition to the information contained in the Two-Shilling Book, the Special Edition includes the following Matter :—Routes through 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and Germany—an Itinerary of the Italian Lakes—Notices of some of the principal Towns, &c., in the following Countries : 
Algiers, Bulgaria, Cyprus, Denmark, Egypt and Overland Route, Finland, Greece, Holy Land, Iceland, Lapland, Levant, Morocco, Norway, Roumania, 
Russia, Servia and Montenegro, Sweden, Tunis, Turkey in Europe. 
With a Vocabulary in English, French, German, and Italian. 


ALSO MAPS OF EUROPE, SWITZERLAND, AND THE RHINE, 
AND PLANS OF THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 








AMSTERDAM CONSTANTINOPLE GENEVA LYONS NAPLES TRIESTE 
ANTWERP DRESDEN GENOA MARSEILLES OSTEND TURIN 
BERLIN FLORENCE GHENT MAYENCE PALERMO VENICE 
BRUSSELS FRANKFORT - ON - THE- THE HAGUE MILAN PARIS VERONA 
COLOGNE MAIN HAMBURG MUNICH ROME VIENNA. 


Price 3s, 6d. cloth ; by post, 4s. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL PHRASE BOOKS (handy and convenient for the pocket) 


in Anglo-French, Anglo-German, Anglo-Italian, Anglo-Spanish. Bound in cloth, 1s. each, post free. 


BRADSHAW’S THROUGH ROUTES to the CAPITALS of the WORLD and OVER- 


LAND GUIDE to INDIA, PERSIA, and the FAR EAST. A Handbook of Indian, Colonial, and-Foreign Travel. Price 5s, net. 

Chief Contents :—Fifty Routes through Europe, Asia, Africa, and the Americas—Particulars of the International Through Services, Railway and Steamer 
Connexions, Branch Lines, and Means of Access to all Places—Itineraries of the Principal Railways, Ocean Tracks, Riverways, Post-roads, and Caravan Routes— 
Official Regulations affecting Travellers in Foreign Countries—Glossaries and Vocabularies, not only of European Languages, but also of Arabic, Japanese, 
Hindustani, Malay, &c., which will suffice for the ordinary purposes of Travel by any of the Routes specified—Bibliographies giving the Best and Latest Books 
dealing with the various Countries, Towns, Peoples, Languages, Trades, and other Subjects interesting in varying Degrees to different travellers—Advice as to the 
Outfits necessary for various Journeys, the best Seasons for visiting Tropical and other Countries, and for maintaining Good Health in all Climates—Particulars 
of the Customs which should be observed when travelling by Sea and Overland—Information respecting local Public Holidays, Railway Time, the Usual Hours of 
Business, Rising and Dining, the Cost of Living, Eastern Etiquette, and such like matters as may be of Practical Use to Tourists, Professional and Business Men 
unacquainted with the Social Habits Peculiar to each Foreign Community—Hints as to Hotels, Gratuities, Sport, Photography, and Sightseeing—Tables of Foreign 
Currencies, Weights, Measures, Distances, Fares, and other useful Data—Maps, Plans, and Directories. 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE, and OFFICIAL 


DIRECTORY, contains the History and Financial Position of every Railway Company, British, Foreign, and Colonial ; Statistic Powers and other Data 
to the close of the Year; Railway Interest in Parliament, kc, Alphabetical Arrangement of the whole Administrative and Executive Staff of all the 
Railway Companies of the United Kingdom. With large Railway Map, &c. Cloth, price 12s. postage free. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 
HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., LIMITED, 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address—‘‘ BrapsHaw, Lonpon.” 


FOREIGN OFFICE PASSPORT AGENCY. 


Travellers to any part of Europe who desire to avoid trouble or unnecessary expense can obtain Pass- 
ports through this Agency, who will see that everything necessary is done in procuring the proper visa for a 
journey to or through any country on the Continent. The application form to be filled up, and full 
particulars as to cost, will be sent on application. 

Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to have a Passport, and 
beyond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture 
Galleries, &c., closed to the general public, or for obtaining letters addressed ‘‘ Poste Restante.” 

As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to Visas, &c., it is advisable 
for holders of old Passports to write to us before starting to see if anything more is required. 

Foreign Office Passports cannot be granted to persons already abroad. 
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WHAT IS 


“PR I 


“p 


N TERS 





PIE”? 


Everybody last year asked what was meant by 


“ PRINTERS’ PIE.” 


It was a queer title, and 


to-day it represents the second issue of a delight- 
ful publication NOW READY, the proceeds going 
to the Printers’ Pension Corporation. It is unlike 
anything else. It contains STORIES, SONGS, and 
PICTURES provided gratuitously by Writers and 


Artists whose names are Household Words. 





R | 


NTERS PIE 


CONTAINS CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


OUIDA. 

SARAH GRAND. 

M. E. BRADDON. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 
DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 
THOMAS HARDY. 

J. K. JEROME. 








WM. LE QUEUX. 
G. R. SIMS. 
CUTCLIFFE-HYNE. 
PETT RIDGE. 

C. DANA GIBSON. 
ANDREW LANG. 
AUSTIN DOBSON. 


And many others. 


THE MOST REMARKABLE SHILLINGSWORTH EVER PUBLISHED. 





ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 
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NOW READY, price 10s. 6d. net. 
THE NINTH SERIES 
GENERAL INDEX 


OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


This Index is double the size of previous ones, 
as it contains, in addition to the usual Index of 
Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, 
with a list of their Contributions. The number 
of constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. 
The Publisher reserves the right of increasing the price 
of the volume at any time. The number printed 
is limited, and the type has been distributed. 





Free by post, 10s. 11d. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, B.C. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 








Last Week’s ATHENASUM contains Articles on 


The NOVELS of MARK RUTHERFORD. A SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHER'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

WILLIAM BLAKE’S JERUSALEM. BABYLONIAN DEMONOLOGY, 

The CHASE in the MIDDLE AGES. SLINGSBY CASTLE. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Challoners ; Motherhood; The Master Hope; The Little Vanities of Mrs. 
Whittaker ; The Marvellous Experience of John Rydal ; The Hand of Léonore. 

BOOKS about INDIA. SCOTTISH SCENERY. FRENCH STUDIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The Herbs of Medea ; The Folk and their Word-lore ; Sir Thomas Browne’s 
Works ; Old Humphrey, 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

A METRICAL TALE by LAMB; The INTEGRITY of LORD BURGHLEY; SIR HENRY WOTTON’S 
‘STATE of CHRISTENDOM’; ‘A WEAVER of WEBS’; The ADVANCED HISTORICAL 
TEACHING FUND; SALE; The LATE MR. JOHN LORAINE HEELIS, 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Cox on Mechanics ; Biography ; Research Notes ; ‘Northern Tribes of Central Australia’ ; 
Societies ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS :—Additions to the National Collections; The Early Christian Art of Nova Isaura; The 
Royal Archeological Institute ; The Roman Vessels of Lake Nemi; Sales ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—Handel’s ‘ Nisi Dominus’; The Music Loan Exhibition ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week, 
DRAMA :—Canker Blooms and Canker ; Gossip. 





The ATHENZEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O, 
And of all Newsagents, 





BY 
WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 


URLYN THE HARPER, 


And other Song. 
Second Kdition. 1s. net. 


‘*T would rather discover a new poet than a new star, for 
the joy of chancing on a fresh creation of the human spirit 
is infinitely finer than the joy of spying out an impersona} 
lamp hung in immensity. Doubtiess Mr. Wilfrid Wilsom 
Gibson has delighted many others, but to me his poetry is 
a sudden surprise. It is to be found in a little volume 
called ‘Urlyn the Harper’ (Elkin Mathews). And its 
dominant notes are a clear, lyrical sweetness, a delicately 
fastidious imaginativeness, and a sensitive beauty of 
rhythm. ‘ Uriyn the Harperis an exquisite lyrical mono- 
logue.”—JAMES Doua@.as, in the Star, 

** Here, at last, is something with the ring of true poetry, 
something that pleases the ear and awakens a responsive 
echo in the soul! Here diction and style are simple, clear, 
and unaffected, while every line is instinct with the breath 
of life. In‘ Urlyn the Harper’ the romance of beauty and 
passion is toldin lines that burn. There is as much natural 
imagery inwoven with the sentiment as suffices to adorn 
the tale without cloying our senses; and while the theme 
is not too remote from actual experience, the poem is 
invested with an atmosphere of enchantment. The 
magician’s hand has touched the harp of life.”"—Daily News. 

“This fragile spontaneity, this shy poise of the soul in 
the air of sensation, this visionary alchemy of romance, are 
rare in contemporary verse, most of which is congealed by 
the self-consciousness of artifice.”—Atheneum. 


THE QUEEN’S VIGIL, 


And other Song. 
Second Hdition. Is. net. 


*** The Queen’s Vigil’ more than fulfils the promise of the 
author’s earlier volume, ‘ Urlyn the Harper.’ It is not easy 
to analyze Mr. Gibson’s art. While his verse is both spon- 
taneous and artistic, there is nothing artificial about it. It 
has distinction without eccentricity.”—Daily News. 

“ Mr. Gibson has in him undoubtedly that evasive ‘some- 
thing’ which marks the difference between the poetand the 
man who makes verses.” — Bookman, 

+ casas In the number of these fortunate minstrels it is 
necessary for us, if justice is to be considered, to count Mr.. 
Gibson, who is certainly touched by the magical qualit: 
that is never at the beck and call of a singer, but is a ouk 
lighted at birth.”—Literary World, 

‘«* The Wanderer’ is a peculiarly fine descriptive piece...... 
But it is more than fine description, it is a study in emotion ; 
the Wandering Jew himself might well be speaking. But 
in this booklet ‘The Waters of Lethe’ is the piece which 
proves most clearly tbat Mr. Gibson is not to be damned 
with the faint praise so often meted out to our poets. The 
reader is taken far below the surface of things. While the 
diction is entirely felicitous, one feels that here is something 
of far greater worth than mere words.”— Week's Survey. 

‘** The Queen’s Vigil’ surpasses the other poems in this 
little book. The poem is finely wrought, and it has 
emotional unity, flowing in long waves of passion. The 
scenic environment is aglow with romance, and the style is 
romantic. It is not easy to capture the golden unreality of 
romance. Archaism is not enough. It is a secret of 
temperament— wonder touched with imagination, imagina- 
tion touched with wonder. Imaginative wonder broods 
over old tales, and mixes itself with them, fingering old 
words and old phrases, and turning them into things new 
and beautiful. Mr. Gibson has the temperament of' 
imaginative wonder. He searches after the mysterious side 
of life, and he can catch his own sense of strange beauty in 
the net of words...... ‘The Waters of Lethe,’ from which I 
have taken the verse just quoted, is a very fine poem, full of 
splendid images and noble phrase. Do not think that I am 
overpraising this new poet, who is only beginning his song. 
Poets are seldom overpraised, but are often underpraised. 
When I read old reviews of great poete I blush for my 
species, and vow never to be ashamed of confessing an 
admiration and pleading guilty to an enthusiasm.” 

James DouGtas in the Star. 


* * The above rolwmes may also be had, bound 
together in green buckram, at 28. 6d. net. 


THE GOLDEN HELM, 


And other Verse. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


‘‘The fresh promise of ‘Urlyn the Harper’ and ‘The 
Queen’s Vigil’ is delightfully fulfilled in Mr. W. W. Gibson’s 
new volume ‘The Golden Helm.’ The wind of romance 
blows through these delicately coloured poems.” 

JAMES DouGLas, in the Star, 

«“* The Golden Helm’ is full of beautiful poems.” 

Daily News. 

** Not only does the author possess a compe mastery of 

the technique of self-expression, but he has also, what is far 


’ 


rarer, some really fresh and individual ideas to express. 
Outlook, 


‘* Mr. Gibson is a poet in whom we believe.” 
feek's Survey. 

‘ Words and thought move together in a noble harmony, 
andthe work is the outcome of passion and imagination 
controlled by a wise artistic restraint.”—Glasgow Herald. 

‘*A luminous, mystical thing, instinct with imagina- 
tion.”’—Scotsman, 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S LIST. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS. 


POPULAR GIFT-BOOKS. 





SELLING BETTER THAN EVER. 
THIRD LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 


ANNA, THE ADVENTURESS. 


6s. 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


Morning Leader.—‘*‘ Anna, the Adventuress,’ deserves all 
praise, being full of colour, action, and realism.” 

Globe.—“ The story is a imagined and cleverly 
wrought out. Mr. Oppenheim has the gift of invention, 
and keeps his readers on the tenter-hooks of suspense.” 

Daily News.—'‘ Mr. Oppenheim keeps his readers on the 
alert from cover to cover, and the story is a fascinating 
medley of romance and mystery.” 


THE GARDEN OF LIES. 6s. 
By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN. 


Daily Express.—‘‘ Mr. Forman bas provided an original 
plot, worked out with fine skill, while the style is dis- 
tinguished by tenderness and charm. The story itself is 
full of subtle fascination.” 

Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ It would be difficult to imagine a 
novel more capable of interesting, entertaining, and some- 
times thrilling the reader than Mr. Forman’s latest work.” 


UNDER THE ROSE. 6s. 


By FREDERIC 8. ISHAM. 


Outlook.—‘* Brilliantly written, it must rank as one of the 
best historical novels that have been published since ‘ Under 
the Red Robe.’” 

Morning Leader.—‘'The romance is well imagined, well 
constructed, well written, and compares favourably with 
the best work of Mr. Stanley Weyman in the same style.” 


SHE THAT HESITATES. 6s. 
By HARRIS DICKSON. 


Dundee Advertiser.—‘“ Catching the spirit and glamour, 
not to speak of the bearing and colour, of the romantic and 
chivalrous past.” 

Daily News.—“' The author reveals a fine spirit of story- 
telling. There is dask and spirit in the book, a skilful plot, 
and a pretty conclusion.” 

6s. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER. 
By MAUD WILDER GOODWIN. 


A stirring romance of a Maryland manor about 
the middle of the seventeenth century among the 
feuds then raging between Catholic and Protestant, 
Cavalier and Roundhead, Marylander and Virginian. 


THE CITY OF MYSTERY. 6s. 
By A. C. GUNTER. 


This story is comparable to Mr. Gunter’s best ; 
and those who have read ‘Mr. Barnes of New 
York’ and ‘Mr. Potter of Texas’ will realise the 
full meaning of this statement. 


ARROL’S ENGAGEMENT. 


3s. 6d. 
By CHARLOTTE MAY KINGSLEY. 


Scotsman.—‘‘ The story is told with much spirit.” 
READY AUGUST 12th. 


THE COMING OF THE KING. 


3s. 6d. 
By JOSEPH HOCKING. 


Readers of the Author’s previous contributions 
‘to historical fiction do not need to be informed of 
his many qualifications for the important task that 
he has here set himself. ‘The Coming of the King’ 
is an impressive story which possesses a real value 























as a faithful study of one of the most important | volume...... The work is worthy of study and attention, and 


epochs in religious history, 





THE BEST REFERENCE BOOK IN THE 


WORLD. 
21s. HAYDN'S 2ls. 


DICTIONARY OF DATES. 
A Complete Record of all Events, 


Ancient, Medizval, and Modern, 


Which have taken place in the World from the 
Earliest Times right up to the Beginning 
of the Year 1904. 


TWENTY-THIRD EDITION. 

It is Accurate, Comprehensive, and Ex- 
haustive, and co clearly arranged, Alphabetically 
and Chronologically, that any information can be 
found at a Moment’s Notice. 


THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE 
WORLD. 


Nearly Three Quarters of a Million 
Copies sold. 


MRS. BEETON’S HOUSE- 
HOLD MANAGEMENT. 


7s. 6d. About 1,700 pages, with Thousands of 
Recipes and Instructions, Hundreds of Engravings, 
and New Coloured Cookery Plates. 

Review of Reviews.‘ After all has been said for other 
books dealing with smaller and single departments of 
h hold 4 t, Mrs. Beeton’s thick volume 
remains the best and most generally reliable. a one 
knows it, and as every one praises it, there is no need for us 
to do so here.” 

As a Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation 
Volume at any period of the year, Mrs. Beeton’s ‘ House- 
hold Management’ is entitled to the very first place. The 
book will last a lifetime, and save money every day. 








Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 900 pages, 
1,000 Lilustrations, 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC 
RECREATIONS. 


By HENRY FRITH. 

Atheneum.—‘' May be recommended as a rich storehouse 
of entertainment and instruction.” 

Western Morning News.—“ Science is not only made easy, 
but rendered absolutely delightful. A more fascinating 
book of its class we have never met with.” 

THE BOOK FOR AMATEURS IN 
CARPENTRY, &c. 


EIGHTEENTH EDiTION. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
7s 6d. 924 pages, 850 Wood Engravings. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN 
MECHANIC. 


By FRANCIS CHILTON-YOUNG. 


A complete guide to every description of constructive and 
decorative, work that may be done by the Amateur Artisan. 


Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
Accurately illustrated with 450 Engravings. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. 
A Guide to Good Health, Long Life, and the 
Proper Treatment of all Diseases 
and Ailments, 

Edited by GEORGE BLACK, M.B.Edin. 
Atheneum.—*' Considerable is the care which Dr. Black 


has bestowed upon his work. He has gone carefully and 
ably into all the subjects that can be included in sucha 








likely to produce real good.” 





SHILLING 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Cloth bound, round corners. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


FURNISHED WITH EXCELLENT MAPS AND 
PLANS. 


Printed in clear Type, on good Paper. 





“BETTER GUIDE-BOOKS ONE COULD NOT 
WISH FOR,.”— Graphic. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 











ALDEBURGH LEAMINGTON 
BATH LIVERPOOL 
BEXHILL LONDON 
BIDEFORD LOWESTOFT 
R POOL LYNTON and LYN- 

pesanetinee MOUTH 
BOURNEMOUTH | ocare 
BRIDLINGTON and) ieanro 

FILEY CK 
BRIGHTON and NEWQUAY 

HOVE ss WALES 
BROADSTAIRS aa” a ; 
BUXTON (Southern Section) 
CANTERBURY PENZANCE 
CHANNEL IS- PLYMOUTH 

LANDS | RAMSGATE 
CROMER SHERWOOD 
DARTMOOR FOREST 
DAWLISH SIDMOUTH 
DEAL SKEGNESS 
rol SOUTHSEA 

URNE. SOUTHWOLD 

ENGLISH LAKE 

DISTRICT STRATFORD -UPON- 
EXMOUTH AVON 
FALMOUTH SWANAGE 
FELIXSTOWE TEIGNMOUTH 
FOLKESTONE TORQUAY 
HARROGATE WESTON-SUPER- 
HASTINGS MARE 
HERNE BAY WEYMOUTH 
ILFRACOMBE WHITBY 
ILKLEY WORTHING 
ISLE OF MAN YARMOUTH AND 
ISLE OF WIGHT THE BROADS 





List of Scotch, Irish, and Continental 
Guides 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Limrrep, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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